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know-how, can help you plan the complete 
Educational TV system 


training, 
TRW electronic and teaching 


consultation and 


. to meet to- 
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as little as one camera and 


day’s and tomorrows .. . 
Start small 
viewing monitor—or with the largest sys- 
lem; confident that equipment will not be 
obsolete, regardless of growth. 
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Dage Educational Television Equipment 
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KTCA-TV Moves 
To New Building 


Studios thought to be 
among nation’s finest 


fhe newest and, n the 
field. the 


signed educational television studios 


opinion 
of manv in the best-de 

+ I 
constructed Were occupied DV 
cv. 
Station, 


1960 


ever 
KTCA 
KT\ 
weeks of 
The building, containing 280,240 


Paul Minneapolis 


during the latter 


cubic feet is located at the corner 


of Como and Winston Avenues in 
m property owned by 
the Minnesota State Fair, which ts 
precisely in the middle of the Twin 
Citv area. The land has been leased 
to KTCA-TV (at $1 per ; 

fortv-nine  vears Total 
ounted to $363,000 


Os 60’ 


Spat ( 


ottices 


conte rence rooms, a Crew lounge, 
a scene and paint shop, three con- 
a film and tape storage 
darl 


dressing 


trol roon 


room, an engineer's shop, a 


1 
room, a V1 


three 


N 
roon kinescope X 


showe r room, 


} 


i 


TOOT) 


ian’s rooms and 


CLISLO?C 


storage rooms are 1n 


sllldal 


ga- 


cluded in the building, as is a 


e for the remote truck and two 


ag 


rooms for housing the heating and 


conditioning units. 
140’ in 


ht is located at the rear of the 


\ microwave tower 


heig 
studio building and is used to relay 
signal to the 652’ 


with the 


the station’s 
KTCA-T\ 


transmitter building, is located ap- 


which, 


tower 


proximately one and one-quarter 


north of the studios 


SO designed 


watch each 


behind 


production ron 


sound proot window Ss. Two 


\< rhe ad doors rovide access from 


tree O the for trucks, 


pre yperties. 


ots are adja- 


arking 


» the building. 


Traffic flow for visitors, for 
supplies, and for executive and 
production personnel is separately 


channeled so that no one activity 


"a a Beee “44 
li interfere W 


h any other. Three 





done simul 


with 


live programs can be 


taneously, if necessary one 


recorded on tape, another by kine 


third 


productions could 


scope, amd the broadcast 
and each of the 
studio au 


be viewed by a separate 


dienes 
The 
partly 


station wert 
defrayed by a $100,000 
Minnesota State 


anial 


COSLS ot the 


Prant from the 


hood Cente Commission, 


which was subsequently ratified by 
Minnesota Leg 


both houses of the 


islature. The grant was considered 


unusual in that it was one of very 


few such awards ever made to a 


nongovernmental organization, It 
ade “in consideration of the 
‘rvices rendered by KTCA 
Minnesota.” 


Yreat s¢ 


TV to the 


peopl of 


contrib 


\nother 


uted by 


$143.000 was 


some three hundred indi 
founda 
tions in the The 


remainder, $120,000. was obtained 


viduals, corporations and 


Twin City area. 





the use of cash depre- 
partly from 
building is 


partly by 
and 
The 


from 


ciation reserves 


earned surplus 


completely free debt. 

The cornerstone of the building 
Pantellic the 
quarry which supplied marble for 


donated 


marble from 


is (Ot 


the Parthenon and was 
by King Paul and Queen [l'rederica 


The 


the stone, translated, means ““Know 


of Greece. Greek legend on 
Thyself.” 

Also incorporated into the walls 
if the studio building is a stone 
Trinity 
given 


ancient wall of 
College, Dublin, 


by the provost and faculty of that 


from the 


which was 


institution “in token and sign of 


the continuitv of education.” 


The . 


facilities will be used 
this year by eighteen colleges and 


new 


thirtv-three school 


universities, 
districts, twenty-seven private and 
than 
sixty different voluntary and serv 


parochial schools, and more 


ice organizations, 





Gothic Problem in Gotham 


Radio WRVR antenna had to be 
in keeping with church design 


1 


vavs been 
rm ot broadcasters, 
ropolitan New York’s new 
WRVK, is probably 


only broadcasting operation in 


station 


the country yvnose 


contemporary 


1 


problet > dal 
architectural 
century 
WRV Ik, awat 
Is ated by the 


New York 


9 1 
oOpserTrver 


ersice ( 
‘Ss the nost Casula 


vestern Manhattan’s skyline 


1 


church 1s 
identified by the 


know, the impressively 


Krench Gothic 
tower rising 392 feet above th 
20-ton 


74 com 


Hudson, and housing 
Bourdon bell, one of 
prising the Laura Spellman Rocke 
Memorial Carillon. At the 
WRVR’s antenna. 


Station Manager Jack D 


feller 
tower's top 1s 
Sum 
merfield’s normal concern with the 
most effective type of broadcast 
antenna has been complicated by 
Util 


izing one of New York City’s high- 


more unusual considerations. 


est sites for a maximum coverage 
signal meant devising an antenna 


which would in no way mar the 


hitectural ecauly of tne 


antenna Nad, theretore, 


and at the same 
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erale al peak efficiency, without 


bstruction from the limestone 


fleur-de-lis crowning the belfry 
root. 

One proposal placed a_ single 
ring antenna above the tower bea 
effect 
people even that 


WRVR halo to 


Riverside. But the system required 


con. The visual was fine; 


some remarked 
had brought a 
a 25-kilowatt transmitter, a factor 
the station wished to avoid. 

The solution to the problem, de 
signed by the Jampro Antenna 
Company of Sacramento, involves 
neither wrought nor sculp- 
streamlined 
which can be 


iron 
tured grotesques, but 
steel structures 
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viewed only by climbing past the 
carillon to the observation plat- 
form of the tower and up onto the 
root. The skewed, four-corner re- 
flector system has been named for 
the station whose special needs it 
fulfills: the Jampro Antenna Model 
RV K-1. 


WRYVkR’s transmitter, located in 
the twentieth floor observation 
lounge of Riverside’s tower, is the 
only 10-kilowatt I'M transmitter in 
New York City to operate at 


maximum effective radiated power 


of 20,000 watts. Behind a wall of 
‘olass, the transmitter is on view 
for the hundreds of visitors to 


Rive rside. 


Riverside Radio’s signal on 
106.7 me was first heard Sunday, 
January 1, 1961, with the 10:45 
morning service at Riverside 
Church. Complementing the broad 
program policy of Riverside 
Church, WRVR’s broadcasts (in- 
itially seven hours daily, Monday 
through Saturday, and thirteen 
hours on Sunday) will include lec- 
tures, jazz, children’s programs, 
classical and sacred music, drama, 


interviews, and news, 


WRVR is a member of NAEB 
and NAB. Participating in the 
station’s programing are well- 
known Morningside Heights in- 
stitutions. These include Barnard 
College. Columbia University, the 
Interchurch Center, International 
House, Juilliard, Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America, Union 
Theological Seminary, Teachers 
College, and St. Luke’s Hospital. 





Dissent on ITV 


Author questions use of tv 
in some subject areas 


velS WHO Lrecelve 


part of 


television in large classes 


much as, and in some cases signifi 


than, students who receive their instruc- 


\re VC, 


onous 


because ot the monotl 


frequency with which state 


ments almost exactly the same as 
the above appear in the literature, 
tending to accept the unquestioned 
benefits that instructional television 
with less than a critical 
VIEW 
Might we not 


some distinction between those sub 


attempt to make 


ject-areas where such benefits out 


weigh any possible disadvantages, 


and those where the 


disadvantages 
may carry risks so grave that they 
far outweigh the benefits ¢ 

In attempting to do this I have 
come to the personal conclusion that 
whereas ITV can be of inestimable 
value in 


teaching the “black-and 


white” subjects (such as math, the 


Ri 
hapel 


1959 


hods in 


conventional-sized 


natural and physical sciences, and 


a speaking knowledge of foreign 


languages) it carries risks so grave 





By Dave Berkman 


leting chairman, rad io-tele 
Vew York Institute of 
lechnology. He is 
for a doctorate in communica 
HONS at Vew 


VISION, 


stud ying 


York University 





ir the humanities or social sciences 
that, even though only potentially 
dangerous, 


} 


benefits, 


they far outweigh the 
the current qualitative 
and quantitative crises in education 
notwithstanding 

With the current rampant reign 
of rigidity and conformity in our 
society, and 


therefore in the cur 
icula which, to a large extent, 
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tnat society, 


difficult 


reflect 


well, 


find it 


equann t 
every pupil throug! 
or the nation in. the 
would be taucht the 

at pre isely the SAME 


rie same Wav.- 


| bel ve,” with Prot Nelley, that 


this “is repugnant to the American 


ideal,” at least insofar as it ex- 


tends to those subject areas where 
different viewpoints 
1 


eXist 


ind interpretations 


aura of believability that 


a person in the eyes 


Ipressive youngster, W hen 


he is magnified on a 21” screen, 1s 


Creat. 


Kumata states that the accept- 


ance of ITV seems correlated with 


time spent viewing TV at home, 


with the highest acceptance at the 


elementary school ages,” when basic 
attitudes and beliefs are still being 
internalized. 


McLuhan, 


the medium 


that 
affects the 


whos thesis is 


greatly 


perception of the message it car- 


ries, states, “The young today learn 


the language of the new media as 


they learn I¢nglish. That is, they 


re v/ pla LO ally Lo these complex 
forms "6 [ Author’s emphasis]. 


One fifth-grade teacher notes 


that when her youngsters were vis- 


ited by studio teachers, “They dis 


played emotions similar to those 
exhibited when meeting a local TV 
personality.” 

such vigorous 


ITV as the compilers 


Thus even pro- 
ponents of 
ot the 


third-year progress report 


on the Hagerstown project felt 


compelled to state 


authorita- 
on tele- 
studio 


is, the 


be considered 


a paper presented 
Educational Tele- 
vceedings, Circular 


USDHEW, 1958) 


Role Oj 
etng To- 


‘A Classroom 
NAEB Jour- 


Oct. 1960), 





NETRC’s plan to inaugu- 

; students with one’s per rate a live, interconnected ETV 
Nnases ™ eVisiol1 Is sucl network by 1968.11 and Ir. Ivey's 
recommendation that “. . . ETV 


under state control, be 


meals ) communicati 


engineered so as to encourage artic 
ulation with regional and national 
sn’t limit ; tems,’ '* do not make the pros- 


also possible that pects % rel - as might at first 


eachet may accep tI] 
cally because 11 econd whether we = even 
lly have 10 regional (such as 
\lidwest Airborne setup) or 50 
wide systems 10 
: in the social sciences 
is still not the 50,000 
ve now, with their infinite 
t\ of outlooks and perspec 
and among whom are il] 


1 enough of those rare 


o] 

ve teachers to insure 

the average student would be 

exposed to at least one or two of 

majot them throughout his school career. 

democrati¢ he contention that these are 

who would be 

studio teachers so that 

th would then be available to 

answer. that will never haw ry student in every grade, | 

a nationwide svstem becaus« cannot accept either. Whereas such 

he states’ traditional reluctance teachers could be “tolerated” in 

elinquish their control over edu the relative privacy of their own 

on two counts classroom, how many administra- 

tors would deliberately select such 

Ci Television Teaching in 2M instructor to go on TV where 

| ‘ashington if 958-1959 (Hagers he would teach not only tens of 

wn, Md., “ducation, 1959) thousands in their classrooms, but 
OS 

IN AEB Semin n Instructional 


y 


Televiston and Radio, held at Purdue 


where he could also be monitored 


r 


University, July 21-25, 1958, (Urbana, 1kdgar Fuller, “An Educator’s-Eye 
lll.. NAEB, 1958), Observations and View of ETV Networks,” NAEB Jour- 
Conclusions, p. 59 Vol. 19 No. 3, (May-June, 1960), 


Leslie P. Greenhill, “Instructional & De 
Research, Whence-Whither,” Part II, 12John Ivey, Television in National 
The TV Educator, Aug. 1960, No. 13, Education Policy, Conference on ETV, 
; | xO) 


| < 


urnal 





daily by the easily offended par- 


ents of some extreme political, so- 


cial, or economic persuasion? ( Let 
that :t is 
any 


me stress, by the 


the 


way, 


not imposition of such 
radical persuasions constituting the 
“personal biases” of a TV teacher 
that bothers me I can think of 
nothing more healthy than a va 
that 
tend 
to be none but those platitudes and 


of these but rather. 


these “personal biases” may 


shibboleths we all unquestionably 
truth” in these 
] y 7 f 


Oct c ( | = @e 


accept as ‘Op Tective 


OUTS. 
is safe to say 
ITV 


integral 


where 
ame an 


curriculum, any possi 


a student might be ex 


uch teachers at least 


whatever part of the time was 


[\V phase of the 
La én : 


| in most 


can | accept the contention, 


everybody's comfort, then, let 


»° said that master lecturing con 


stitutes quite a minor part of the 


educational television.’’!? 


case To! 


Certainly any innovation which 


go the highest quality 


to millions of young 


large and small commu 


es alike,”!* has little to recom 


“11 


end it if it will be content with 


1958), 1 
Pr 


Airborne 7 


(Lafayette, Ind., 


} instru 


1960), p 5 


less than the best. [Author’s em- 
It is, in fact, the potential 
of introducing such “masterful 
that constitutes what 
seems to me to be ‘the best argu- 


for ITV ! 


phasis | 
teaching” 
ment 


| do, however, derive encourage- 
ment from the fact that some who 
are deeply troubled about the cur- 
rent conformity and low state of 
civil liberties, are far less troubled 
about these dangers than I. Among 
these are Dr. Charles Siepmann, 
LAE one of the 
most outspoken proponents of ITV, 


consultant, and 
who has long been an active 
the 
and 


par- 


ticipant in struggle for civil 


until 
board chairman of 


liberties recently 


the New 


Union. 


Was 
York 
Civil Liberties Indeed, 
NAEB’s 
IT\ 


these trends: 


Skornia sees in 


Harry 


the very means to reverse 


liscussion of 
We 

lissent 

nt, but 
ouragement 
s trend.1 


| must admit my fears about the 
“Orwellian implications of ITV” 
may have more of an emotional 
than a logical basis. But they exist 
for me as my single most strong 
the subject, and | 
should 


consideration 


about 
this 


feeling 
believe receive 
when 


ITV in the 


aspect 
at least some 
discussing the role of 


curriculum, 


VAEB Seminar on 
Television and Ra- 


loHarry Skornia, 


tructional Uses o 
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Before reading these the reader should answer 
he following question : 

What proportion of ETV programing consists 
of the image of one person plus the visual devices, 
graphics, and demonstrations he chooses to use? In 

1 q dl he y - 
other words, how much ETYV is no more complex than 
the “lesson” or “lecture” format? The size of your 
answer will determine for you the importance of the 
next two articl some estimates have run as high 
as 90 to 95 ce < Certainly the majority of live 


Self-Directed Television 


Instructor, two cameras, and a crew 
of one can produce better ITV 


proponents have = requu r these purposes. In 
the past that educa the control room there must be a 
evision need not be bound lirector to coordinate all these ele 
conventions of commercial ments, an audio operator, and a 
that the purposes of operator. Sometimes a 
TV are so different vitel is also used. Maximum 
methods and tech personnel: nine persons in addi- 

of production need not nec on to the lecturer. 
essarily apply. A lot of abridged f course these jobs are often 
| simplified methods have been combined. The floor manager may 
but still the now-traditional do the work of a production as- 
ethods of * commercial T\ tant, or he may be eliminated 
studio are the prevailing techniques irely and the cameraman cue the 
ETV production. This generally performer instead. The director in 
involves two cameras, two camera the control room may perform sev 
en, usually a floor manager, and, eral functions. At Los Angeles 
if any extensive visuals are to be ity lege in a significant experi 
used, a production assistant t ment in new technique, the camera- 
work the animations, change th men are eliminated, and the switch 
cards, point to the right plac ne function is given over to the 
the map, etc. Sometimes two or 1 her himself. One camera covers 


ore production assistants will 





community | 
this category. It is safe to say, 
any ITV “program” 
curriculum a 
+} 


program) which 1 


his 


cational 


good nor bad; 
television at 


is neithe1 


.T\V station programing 


will fall into 


at the same time, that 


(if you can cali part of the 
s not produced in 
his simple format is a rare exception. 

this is simply edu- 
this period in its history. The 


following articles express two points of view about 


the role ot the ET \ director 


¢ 


tion, 


Director, ETV 


Who needs him? 


in this kind of produc- 





\t Los 


system is used in 


eraman and director 
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are eliminated. Three cameras are 
and 
lecturer's 
podium, one on his easel for vis 


blackboard. 


suspended from the ceiling 


fixed one on the 


uals, a third on the 


itching is done by the instructor 
self. 
I:xample 2: At the University 
of Oregon a TV director was given 
lecture of a 


to be done on 


time to audit every 


course which was 
television the following season. He 
then worked with the instructor in 
and 


planning preparing the ma- 


yr the course content 
IXxample 3: Baseball on televi 
It has been rightly said that 
irector and crew of a baseball 
program are as much a part 
of the televised game as the players 
down on the field. They must 
the game thoroughly, know 
what to expect in each situation 
continued on page 15 


know 








( niinted row 
table 


podium 


second the 
third = the 
teacher stands to deliver 
The fourth 
mounted and 


thy chalkboard, a 


easel, and a 


where the 
the body ot his lecture 


camera 1S tripod 


vith a remote-controlled 


equipped 


zoom lens, available tor angle shots 


ot desk Lop demonstrations. enc 


Sometimes the fourth camera will 


be specially mounted on a micro 


scope or other device for a particu- 


lar purpose, or it may be moved 


into the control room and set up 


a film chain in event films 


part of the lesson 


control room = only 


one 


technician is used: he rides audio 


and vide 


film 


controls when a 
film 


Té eds 


and, 


used. operates the 


t 


proyecto ind) chain which 


the film into the circuit. He also 


Tes the remote control 


ZOOTII 


\laximun personnel Orie per 


Chis 


traditional 


son in addition to the lecturer. 
a big jump from the 
dy ' 
combinations ot 
fall 


\ngeles City 


studio, and there are many 


functions to be 


found which between these 


los ( ollege 


limits 


has reduced the crew requirements 


to an absolute minimum: additional 


fixed cameras are substituted for 


the usual number ot 
bers. With a crew man costing per- 
haps $4000 a 


amortizing around $1000 a vear and 


crew mem 


vear and a camera 
costing possibly $2000 to maintain 
and operate, a camera for a crew 
seem to be favorable 


do the 
doing 


man would 


exchange. How instructors 


like the 


switching ? 


idea ot their own 


This 


successful 


seems to be the 


most part of the oper- 


ation. It requires only that the in- 


aware ot his studio 
monitor at all times. After all, he 
is doing a TV lecture and nothing 
value 


structor be 


that he does will be of 
at all 


screen 


any 
unless it is seen on the TV 
has 
take 


the camera 


Once the instructor 


learned to be aware of and 


responsibility. for what 


it is only natural that 


is showing, 


he be given switching control. 


What is lacking in the Los An 
geles City College method 1s a flex 
ble camera pickup on a_ variety 
studio 


special easel cards 


visuals. As in standard 
technique, 
must be 


fixed 


standard = siz 
| he 


visibility 


pre 
tour cameras 
fixed 
zoom 


four 
when the 

width of 

fixed. 


to only 


locations. [xcept 


lens is used, the scene in 
| | 1 
each [oc also 


AVION IS 


Whe Tile 


article 


thod proposed In this 
only one crew 
the 


believe it to 


also utilizes 


membet but reduces number 


of cameras to two. | 
be superior to the Los Angeles City 

method in effectiveness 
The results of 
applications of it at 


mm economy 
first 
ILA lead us to consider it more 
full 


pre duction 


than the traditional 
T\ 


for NOS! instructional 


et fective 
reatment studio 
television. 
These claims ; 


are extravagant 


they cannot be substantiated be 
cause the method has not yet been 
But it 
would appear that in the production 
the simple 
lecture-demonstration, where only 
involved and 
limited studio Space is used, at least 
is possible that the 


eiven a thorough = test. 


and presentation of 


one performer is 


in this area it 


reir ite 








mtinued from page 13 


so that they can make everything 
that happens visible to the viewers 
Not complete 
mastery of the TV technique neces- 


at home. only is 


sary, but a thorough understanding 


of the program content is also re- 


quired, Baseball is an extreme ex- 

ample, since split seconds of con- 

fusion or indecision on the direc- 

tor’s part can be utterly destructive 
the program 


Ic<ducational television, however, 


alse be \\ ¢ l] or poorly done 


The ETV 


have similar skills of 


for the same reasons 


director must 


operation, and must understand 


what the teacher is trying to put 


across and how he is 


trying to 
the 


is teaching too, whether 


teach it. By the wavy he uses 


medium, he 
he realizes it or not 


Too 


medium” can 


much 
} 


UC i 


I’xamples and 5: 
technique of 
dangerous thing 


\ closed-cigcuit T\ 


high 


Ope ration 
Winnetka, 


schc ¢ )] 


in the school in 


Hlinois, utilized high boys 
w. Before regular TV 
begun the students 
training. 
“TV 


however, but in educa 


period of 

not trained in 
echniques,”’ 
ion. They were made aware, first 
the teacher was 

the development 
utilizing the TV equip- 
slighted, this was 

1 approach. It is 
possible that consciousness 
if TV techniques alone in director 


crew can obstruct the ettective 


ss of television teaching. 


vas once consultant al 


ing educational TV station, watch- 
ing shows and criticising them for 
the staff, children’s 
show, the director had brought a 
fire engine to the studio and in- 
the chief about its 
operation. There was a period of 
point while the 
chiet described a pumping appara- 
tus on the side of the truck which 
was too tar away to be seen. The 


when, on a 


terviewed tire 


minutes at one 


director was asked why he had not 
dollhied the 
‘Well, 


have,” he 


camera in to a closer 
these dollies that we 


explained, 


shot 
“are very 
crude and the movement would have 
been quite bumpy.” His concern for 
good surface technique had pre- 
vented him from making the sub- 
ject visible. The result (of which 
he was unaware at the time) was 
that the entire two or three minutes 
of description was a total loss, no 
one learned anything, and audience 
interest dropped to the point of 


Dore don 


Che | \ 


is to work with the performer, the 


director’s re sponsibility 


TV teacher, and to make clearly 


isil at the right time and with- 


out distracting elements, the visual 
rials which are necessary to 
the lesson. If 


this is not done, the 
ry techy 1c) Ue 1s 


ho adapted LO the 


since it 1S 
content. A 
rough and bumpy dolly shot might 


poor, 


dramatic 
the 
the camera and away 
illusion, and it 


distracted from a 
in 


‘alling attention to 


natic 


have been a proper 


ontinued on page 17 








ntinu 


new method will turn out to be 


“the answe! 
cam 


The 


first camera is operated by a cam 


n¢ thod the two 


follows: 


new 


set up as 


eraman. It is of the studio type, 
1 ¥ . 
equipped with i 200d electronic 


knob, 
for 


viewfinder, a camera focus 


ay also have a turret 


| 
one lens, 


than 


although this 
be 


portant. It will 
a flexible three 


wheels ot over 
It may 

asv adjust 

: lel, 1 
although 
necessary 


] 41 

ppea tf) a 
lternate use when 
This will 


nanual typ 


ractical 


wherever he 


ring 


demonstra 


unattended. It is a small camera 
the i 


finde 


industrial type without view 


has no 


posi 


instruc 


x focus controls. It 


pan tilt adjustments. It is 


tioned directly above the 
tor’s podium or demonstration ta- 
ble. This is the 


TV” camera. It is equipped with 


called “overhead 
which is controlled by 
Attached to the 
podium is a small switch with a 


a zoom lens, 
the instructor. 


simple knob or toggle movement, 


1 


th which instructor can se 
overhead the 
A master monitor, 
studio camera, will 
the what 
his students are viewing. In some 


the 


lect either the or 
studio camera. 
attached to the 
always show instructor 
a second master monitor may 
placed at lo- 


is important that these 


CASCS 


some convenient 


cation It 
be master monitors, so the instruc- 
tor is constantly reminded of what 
actually on the line. 
Phe value of 
overhead must 
described at 


1 


key to the proposed method and 


extraordinary the 
T\ be 


this point. This is the 


Camera 


be seen in operation to be 
lly appreciated. It is not only 
over all the com 
ot 
film) but com 
all. 
But 


can 


la 
provement 
classroom 


used 


types 
aids (except 
bines the functions of them 
claim. 


You 


any other 


\nother extravagant 
det the 


photographs, or 


advantages : 


aphic materials; can write 


you 
in normal writing and 
ze on a convenient hori- 


ontal surface in front of you; you 


an show objects and manipulate 
ut-outs in the fashion of the flan 
nelboard. You don’t need to make 
up slides, or prepare visuals in any 
particular size for the TV camera 


Cause a ZOOM lens 1S in use, you 


use pictures in a wide range 

s. A useful range is from a 
width of twelve inches down to a 
width of half inches. 


than this, 


two and a 


Ikven more important 
you can show a large picture in 
its entirety and then in for 
the analysis of detail, returning for 


time. 


zoom 1n 


re-establishment at any 


mtinued 


on pag 4 1s 
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Aya 


| his head, watching 


clasped behin« 
ision in such a case to refrain” the actors as they worked out the 
dollying the camera. But in action of a scene, saying nothing, 
education program, where no — simply watching as the actors went 
illusion was involved, a over and over the scene, And this 


amera-consciousness Went on for three days. It should 


destroyed nothing. ‘ explained here that only a di- 
is good TV technique in one rector with unlimited budget and 


a\ ot be good tech unlimited shooting time can afford 
] and it is only in o work in this manner. TV di 
technique tors directors of the low 
iV films must preplan 

evervthing themselves, stage 7 


— 


then, is thr CV di 


ty 


aaa? ‘tor, and get on with tie show 
ucational television’ 


Post would probably direct 
need a director and ke by Stevens’ methed it 
he had unlimited time. Why? What 


was Stevens about during” those 


not sufficient to 


classroom 
performer do hi three days of watching? Stevens 
\nd if only one gays his responsibility is be the 
+] 4 i : . ° 
tnere 1S HO audience. He must put 
anvone la control room the place of the Milan in 
shot unch buttons Pee 
n r punch button heater and imagine his respunse. 
: att ‘ 
at all \s long as what the actors are 
veloping is valid there ts 10 need 
rfere. If there is doubt 1n an 
: ind, the director 1s there 
otnet . 
se the response and to reassure 
lms, discuss : ‘ . 
P , . ; to sSeicct the actors e! 
thod of direction. ; 
, moments and to reject the 
lat what : ‘ a 1: 
’ nvahd. Together the actor-directo1 
of dra 


aliso a ply LO i P 
; hor ¢ actor authentic, and for the 


creates something which 1s 


| ren depends 

the crea 1 aw an analogy between 

dramatic rorge Stevens at MGM = and 

should come from the actor Joseph Sturdley, TV director for 
should watch, the county school system, we must 
when necessary; coordi remember that Stevens’ concern 
never tell the actor what th technique is limited mainly to 
Ted Post tells of vis- the performer. We must add the 
Stevens set and seeing = h cameraman and the = chief 


as 1 
ing back, hands continued on page 19 








continued rom page 1 


Panning and tilting’ movements 
are achieved by sliding the picture 


The lec 


can point to portions of the 


underneath the camera. 
ture 
picture with his finger, or 1f he is 
zoomed in so close that the finger 
is gigantic on the screen, a pencil 


can be used. 


TV 


visual aid has been in use at UCLA 


The overhead camera as a 
for less than a vear, at the time of 

is writing. During the spring se 
it was used in three courses 
1] 


fall eighteen instructors used 


constantly in their classroom 
\ training period of 
suffices at the 
the coordination in- 


presentations. 
about ten minutes 
tart, to learn 
volved and the range of possibilities 
in using the overhead camera. When 
switch 


hour 


the viewfinder camera and 
are added it 
for the average person to learn the 
required. With in 
naturally, anyone will 


ef fective- 


akes about an 


coordination 
creased use, 
exhibit steadily greater 
Ness 

One of the most practical as 
pects of this production method is 
that 


ordination 1s 


ror purposes of co- 
It may 


rehearsal 
eliminated. 


still be necessary for the instructor 


to trv out a new demonstration on 


camera to determine the best back- 
ground, the best weight of pencil 
the best angle at which to 
hold an object but this is reduced 
to an absolute minimum, since the 


instructor is actually watching all 


lo use, 


at the time he gives the lec- 
ture, and can final im- 
provements at that time. But when 


this 


make his 


more than one person must coordi- 


nate between the functions of talk- 


ng about a thing and manipulat- 
then coordination rehearsal 
Very little of the 


time involved in most conventional 


Ing it, 


Is necessary 


(\’ rehearsals constitutes rehearsal 
: Most of the 
for the 


for the pe rformer, 


time is really rehearsal 
studio crew. 

(he cameraman, being the only 
must then 


functions of audio and 


crew member involved, 
handle the 
video operation as well. Since in 
his tvpe of production a lavaliere 
microphone is used, the audio need 
be set to a predetermined 
left the 
t that special audio effects are 
presentation 
a second microphone must be 
it is easily possible that the 
still handle the 
mixing if a sound 


only 


and there. In rare 


ot the lecture 


neraman could 


sound 


small 
onsole is placed somewhere _ be- 
low the camera on the same dolly. 
\ type of camera chain is used on 
video ad- 
-ap- 
for the 
cameras 
being with many 
features which simplify video op- 


which the important 
justments —- beam, gain, etc. - 
pear on the camera. As 


second camera, industrial 


are now made 
eration, and it is not necessary for 
the 
proper 


an Operator to ride video on 


overhead camera once the 


adjustment has been made. 


In our own application the 
method has particular appeal be- 
cause it does not require a studio 
and control room. All controls are 
with the 
instructor, so a control room is not 
needed, and since vidicon tubes are 
practically the equal of the 
orthicon in 


necessarily in the room 


now 
conventional image 


continued on page 
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ntinued Jrom page 17 you are giving about the role of 

film editor, the assistant director transportation. We should be look- 

ns’ set, his seript girl, ing at you in order for that to siak 

ger, and a few other’ in.” Naturally the more experi- 

ative persons and lump them <¢ enced with the medium the TV 

before we can reall) teacher 1s, the less the director will 

ake a comparison with Joe find to contribute, just as George 

Sturdley. But let’s take only one Stevens, with his choice of the top 

spect of Mr. Sturdley’s contribu- professional actors in Hollywood, 

tion—his relationship with the pet an sit for three days and watch 

rmet and see how that con the scene take form. 

res with Stevens’ Of the many television teachers 

vho have written about their ex- 

ches a rehearsal of the periences with the medium, very 

He doesn’t presume to few have felt the contribution 

teacher what to teach. mace by their directors or produc- 

he puts himself in the ers important enough to mention. 

TV student and pro Dr. Huston Smith of Washington 

the response. He insists on University in St. Louis is a notable 

rstanding every point exception, After seventeen weeks 

if a series called “The Religions 

He notes when a point is un of Man,” Dr. Smith wrote, “Some- 

lear and suggests a way t) make how the idea is abroad that all 

». The teacher moves too rapidly hat is needed for good (educa- 

1 step to step and Joe suggests tional) television is a good television 
tep in between. He suggests a teacher... . it is mot true. 

nent of an object here, al ‘One of the reasons (my course) 

onstration ther Instead ot as good over television was be- 


holding up that oxygen mask cause it was not the same course 


to vour face the way you as was given in the classroom 

could welcome my director as a 
full partner in my course because 

wether his educational concerns, standards 


— 


one by one? You and integrity were fully equal to 


while you are talk my own Indeed, no one, with the 


ng about the transfer of energy possible exception of my wife and 
mm one to another, and have the one or two graduate professors, has 
odel all put together by the time worked so hard to «force me _ to 
explanation is through.” Or pound my ideas into clarity, econ- 

he might say, “Leave off handling omy, and relevance. Not once was 
he model boat after you have fin- there a difference between us in 
ished talking about the design of what we were trying to do. It was 
paddle wheels; it will distract us simply a matter of integrating as 


rom understanding the concept continued on page 21 








AN 


poinl 


a diagram 


to she 


n burial methods 


arl 


\ 


and 


vou have 


each s1 


nal 
na 


] 


Cl 


later 
several 


than 


uch indicate the develop 
of stone chipping techniques. 
his armload of books. 

os, objects, etc., you arrive at 
classroon here will de 

open up to | 


that is needed 


simply hold 
one hand while 


the other. You 
if 


so. You imagine 

last class 

it to know 

you could 

front of the 

You leave the 

around in front 

do sit on the front of 

The viewfinder camera 

uncovered. follows you around, pulls back a 


need t raw le as you approach, and then 


w the difference as you sil You bserve 
which distinguish oul tion, half with 


cultures. Tinally vour arms folded. Not bad. But 


actual artifacts, now vou _ have 
the palm of vour 


your 








of a director. Only very rarely in 
y knowl- academi teaching does more than 
repare a lesson, and 


with his as one 
of rehearsing a_ lecture 


\ 


constitut 
a colleague to gel his criti- 
and help would appear just 


short of ridiculous to most 


‘V lessons, and many 
ucational programs go 
without benefit of the 
ing | have described 
ons are usually under- 
cannot assign a direc- 
h a teacher through 
preparation of a series of pro- 
mercial stations are 
ing on local live pro- 
rehearsal, 


paration of the pro- 


1 the hands of the 


it is not ever 


progral 
anonymous, in educational 
Dr. 


pro 
I 


passed the stage 

course was given 

a classroom and 

achievement of 

of students com 

a hundred and fifty 

have shown no sig- 

TeuCCs, Today’s de 

iis are concerned more 
‘How Can We Use TV Best.” 
anv closed-circuit situations, 
‘tors will not be appropriate. 
Cameramen will be the experts in 

the benef TV techniques; teachers will watch 


€ or more monitors as they teach 


les on 
has a rehearsal—except and switch from one camera to an- 
Was given last semester and other at will. 
tr before that and it Probably in the broadcast pro- 
eram, however, the contribution of 


] { 1 cl , . 
hie Vpical Classroom 


semestel 
certainly never had the advantage 
mediate critical response continued 


on pag 23 


ot the in 








ircheological survey report you 


couple of have brought with you. The report 
70 to the s on the feeding table to the right 
u might if of the podium (the map has al 


ventional class ready found its wav to the receiv- 


tudio for that matter i tal at the left), and there are 
um where two or three page markers stick 

is in woof th Q ‘ the volume 

one of these and 


1 


ind lay open on the podium. A touch 
trans- f the switch and you are looking 


an extreme close-up of a very 

all portion of text. So great 1s 

enlargement, with the lens left 

monitor on n the zoomed-in position, that you 
how n actually read the type, although 

a a portion of a full type line 

« seen. Heel pressure this 

on the pedal and the lens 

s slowly out to show the en- 

book. You leaf back to the title 

n again on the author’s 

something name, | the book away from 
pedal) and) vo o it slides up the screen and 
zoom the 1° date becomes visible at the bot 

You want Ol ot the age, then zoom back 


>on th again % turn to the page you 


fer again to the 
you began, and 
once more under 
and adjust the zoom 
vant, at this point, to 
atures you how artifacts vou have 
finished with brought, so you place a hammer 
ke it away tone under the camera. Zoomed 
vou have up full, it more than fills the 
a close-up of creen and ) watch the monitor 
podium. You is you t it in such a way that 
era switch and the shape of the flaking is most 
of vourself re- visible 
place the empty screen. After mak The above narrative describes a 
ing a couple of points purely ver- presentation which falls short of 
bally. you need to show some dia being “Slick and professional” ; 
erams and photographs from the continued on page 
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page 21 


will be 


continued from 


the director increasingly 
recognized. As an associate or 
partner to the TV teacher he will 
both the content 
of the ETV 
should place 
the TV teacher in 


and the 


attect 


form presentation. 


Policy him neither 


above nol be low 


authority. The two must work to- 
gether in mutual respect, just as 
Dr. Smith and Mr. Simon did. It 
is through the cooperative and con- 
structive work of teams such as 
this that educational TV broadcast- 


ing will truly come of age. 








9 


} Mite ron page 


here are moments when there is 


nothing on the screen, or what 1s 


small to 


there IS 100 large or too 


ave meaning \n instructor 
however, to 
wide or to 
front camera, before 


But it is 1m- 


quickly learns, zoom 


his overhead camera 
vitch to the 
changes materials. 
tant to note how very little these 
crudities 
instruction. 


ntary production 


attect the function of 
We have 
most effectively the first time they 
used the equipment. This is 
traditional TV 
thinking keeps us from trying any- 
We are 
afraid of production crudities. We 


seen instructors operate 


have 
the area wher 


thing simple enough. 
hesitate to dolly the camera if the 
floor is bumpy, and fail to show 
close ups of essential visuals. We 
wait for the Spe aker to end a sen- 
can cut on a phrase, 
shot on the 


tence so Wwe 


and leave the wrong 
screen until we do. It hardly seems 
rV, that newborn 


medium about which a lot of peo- 


possible that 
le are still saving “It’s in its forma- 


tive stages,” “It’s so new there 


ag 
is really an old 
man of twenty-one now, kind of 
ways which 


aren’t any experts,” 
set in his ways 


Apri] 1961 


much since 
ways which 
the play-illu- 


entertainment 


changed too 


haven | 


the tirst few vears 


Were ce Ve loped for 
sion, presentational 


production 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS 
that the overhead TV 
describe can be one of 
the industrial models without view- 
camera 
most inexpensive. In the cost list 
maximum and mini- 
mum figures have been suggested. 
\ variety of equipment is adapt- 
able for the purpose, and a school 
might decide in terms of a more 
expensive item in one category and 
a less expensive item in another. 
It is most likely, however, that 
total is arrived at, 
it will not only lie between the ex- 
will fall 
$5,000 


The fact 
camera | 
this second 


finder makes 


in ligure 1, 


whatever cost 


shown, but con- 


than 


tremes 
siderably closer to 
$14,000. 
‘igure 2 is a diagram of the 
wires and cables necessary for the 
proposed TV production method. 


The called “TV 


Specialist” because he has many 


cameraman is 


continued on page 25 











BASIC ESSENTIALS 


Total 
DESIRABLE ADDITIONS 


Total 


Journal 


Minimum 


Maximum 


1,500 





$ 4,470 


$14,435 





$ 5,280 


$14,985 




































































nlinued from page 29 for a satisfactory communication, 
other functions. He will (1) haul It 1s his job to see that whatever 
the equipment to the specified the instructor shows, says, and 
classroom, (2) set it all up and get does is clearly perceptible to the 
a picture, (3) make video and viewer. To this end he is equipped 
audio adjustments when necessary, With a headset over which he can 
(4) operate camera, (5) break hear from some selected member 
down equipment, (6) haul to next of the audience how it is all com- 


? ] 
i 


location. He will take responsibility Ing? across. 


has just encountered two articles, each 


author, advocating apparently opposite 


he Savs the ETV. director 

highly underrated man, and 

need more and better direction in 

ision. In the second he suggests that 

as it is done today could be done 

director at all. These two points of 

be entirely incompatible. This re- 

Iwavs been convinced of the author’s 

. he next few pages will attempt to fathom 
hi king and reconcile by means of a synthesis, the 


antithesis he has set down. 


place, a growing distinction is being 

tween straight teaching (“ITV”) and 
informal education which 
broadcasters mean primarily when they 

1 “ETV.” The term “ETV” in the past 
luded both kinds of activity. The content of 
nds of television can be distinguished by 
“lesson” or “lecture” for the ITV trans- 


and “program” for the general interest, gen- 


udience type 
it up to YO per cent of ETV station programing 
the lecture type, as those of us who have been 
ing around recently are prepared to admit, then 
must conclude that the self-directed production 





something the broadcasting station 


closed circuit use, 


nith’s program was a straight 

he author presents it as Exhibit 

he KETV director. Would he argue 

Phe Religions of Man” would have been a better 
f Dr. Smith had switched his own cameras 


1] ] 1 7 *. : = 
andled his ov room lens on his visuals: 


thinking, let me reconcile 
had a director in the full 
he could accept as a “full 
the course. Why is this 
if he is capable of as 
presenting a TV course, 


rarely has enough time 


an assistant in the preparation 


the conten The general pattern is that the di 


nter the picture until the program 
ndeed iI rel al Ll al all and More 
| PYOes O11 the air. Under 


can conclude, the author 
is less than useless. The lec- 
trained in the techniques in 


iob switching and 


handling 


involved with content. The 


Vhose main contribution is to 
rht subject and switch 
lly) is not the 


hopefu 
describing. Either 
l. In the pro 
should be the 

responsibility. 
rogram, unless he 
he should be 


some selling. lt 


rew years 
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ago: | am sure he would have quickly rejected it. 
What about production standards? professional qual 
ity Phe answer to this is that a lot of ITV 


production is honoring the wrong set of standards 


Phe correct standards stem from the educational 


| ] 
tt 
{ 


purpose of the lecture. By distinguishing it from the 
program, we can make it easier to set aside artistic 
elements normally contributed by a director: dramatic 
effectiveness, smoothness, build-up, tempo, suspense 
all the things which help to keep an audience in 
terested in a program. Instead we substitute the edu- 
cational standards such as clarity of expression, visi 
bilitv of image, interest of presentation and the 
communication standards such as_ intelligibility of 
Mlessas 


y 
~ 


e, and lack of “noise” (meaning interference 


tr 
t 


nean, tor example, the 


handled and switched so that: 


1. Kach thing being discussed is seen while it is 
being discussed. The picture is on the line at the 
of the discussion, not before, and does not re 
after the discussion is complete 
Che shot is close enough that the important 
Is are clearly visible. 
The shot is not so . or not held close so 
that relationships are lost. 
{. The shot does not contain elements extraneous 
the discussion which could cause distraction 


his is all there is to the big complex of mysterious 
television production techniques where the simple lec- 
ture or lesson is concerned, The rest is content. What 
you say and wat you show, /iow you say it, and hoz 
you show it makes all the difference, and this is 
rarely within the province of the ETV director today 

ither it should be, or the director should be elimi 

nated. Either he is involved in both content and form, 
or we can do better with a_ self-directed system, 


where content and form are controlled by the per- 


, 


former himselt / B 








~ 


Frame ee _ 


with Vernon Bronson 





School Administrators 


much money and time for sey 


VO Lite recognized need LO 


discipline and standards in-school 
administration. Many 


ate) 


Perhaps the most important fune- 


tion of these institutions is the 


supervision of standards of indi 


vidual competence and of profes 


been re 


sional practice, It has 


marked that with an individual, 


further 


prole ssionalism yoes even 


than this. A professional member- 


hip commands the major portion 


Ort ones 


\ll ot 


fess1onalisn 


HNperative 5. 08 pro 


which impinge upon 
groups press with equal 


NAEB. 


claim 


1 
hese othe 


ereal force upon thr 
! group has a greatet 
basic requirements of a pro 
| discipline Phe need is 
ndividually and collective 


realize our potential, and 
procedure, At our meet 


1951, 


talked to us about 


iloxi, Alississippi, in 
among other things, 

1¢ rudiments of a 

eroup of experts on the 
engaged in the task 
another and 

nation how instruments 


unication ¢ used to 


a word 


public 1} 


beginnings of a pro 
that progress 
be speeded 


1 


eds of the hour . 
le velop a prote ssion ? 
who perform 


Lo de 


theories about 


] 
Peopte 


‘rauions begin 


\lso many of them 
the aggregate im 


of what they do 


to feel that they them 


should take responsibility 


eciding the extent to which 





this direction; but the commit 
as 


the will of the 
it. You are 


about 11 


SOCIOL) I Cul 
evolve tee can move only as rapidly 


tlence the, 
the coneern and 
nembership will allow 


Chink 


crete situations 
: 
Ss ot 


standard professional condu 
membership 
" . 1 
quality ot vour thought 
identity 


of the NAEB | th 
The will 


re fle Cl the 


The leadership 
and your professional developmen 

committee are ilert to the needs oft portion ot vou 
mes and to our bil vith our protession 


Ve 





Letters to the Editor 


November-December Issue 


editorial entitled ““The Limitations 
Machines.” We are 
reads in part, “Perhaps some 
claims to what 


is not surprising 


disturbed by 


ivraph that 


veard eXtravavanl as 
nachines can do. This 
] “y | 
t a sal t 


Ss aNNIOUS TO MAK 


TOL CGUALE factual 


Wi eve thé he | statement is 1 
in the electronic industry have 
that prope 
the manutac 
for 


ine sponstb t 
been ste ult; in their pro 
l¢ tirst tye fore 


ust com 


IMSistence 
Wwe, 


“hardware” 


CTaMline . 
even attempt to build the 
We have continually worked 1 

to develop materials 
that tax 


turers, Can 
a teaching machine ) 
ith educators 


Vay W 
In ordet 


1 


iit closest 


equipment 
visely invested in good edu 
matet rather than toolishly 
electronic gadgetry. We re 
some individuals making 
you 


ultaneously with 


money might 


pavers be 
cational tools and rials, 
spent on novelties and 
eretfully admit that there are 
xtravagant claims but we hasten to reassure 

the tirms whose in 


they are 
im serving 


not speaking for 
re school market now and in 


LLOYD E. MATTER 

Senior Systems Engineer 

tonal Electronics Division 

Ramo Wooldridge Inc 
126 Fifth Avene 

k 11, New York 


> rk 





When | cautioned educators about “extravagant 
claims.” | was trying to warn them that they should 
study carefully what a given machine could do, rather 
than to depend solely upon advertising material or the 
claims of salesmen | have no doubt but what 
esponsible manufacturers such as your own will 
present no problem to the educator. They realize 
best hopes for the future will result fron 
machine which has be el programed by 

curriculum specialists. Successful experi- 

such machines will ensure growth in the 

these machines as other educators learn of the 

nee of early users Tracy F. TYLER | 





Oops! 


In th Salule Industria \ssociates 7) page oY 

January-February, 1961, issue of the Journal, 
name of Industrial Associate No. 8 is misspelled. 
should read as follows: Educational Electronics 


ision, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. ( formerlh 


Felevision Division 








We Need Solutions — Not Problems 


a book review by Harry J. Skornia 


f adi ) and Telez 1 


a ee 
for this edition 
need here to sum 

Seldes’ definition 
contained in 


< 1 1 
trom which 


discu Nelson \ raw 
‘Endowed, Government 


1 Responsible News 


or Dr. Schramm’s own 
‘Who is Responsible for 
htv of Mass: Communica 


dilemma of advertising-suy 

ported mass media is perhaps as 

make this till , i clearly posed in “How a Television 
solidly useful volume n the mat Commercial is Made” as anywhere 
ket Reprinted from the General Elec 
tric Review, this chapter outlines 

dropped, ral n n the etfort, budget, and talent (eight 
\dorno, rawtord, a man team) which goes into the 


three minutes of commercial on the 


rhe NAEB Journal 





Someone or something always ot 
cupies such “space.” 

\t present, therefore, it is the 
ticle pomts out that industry a combination of ad 
33-odd million vir vertising and broadcast pressures 

Which censors and regulates and 

“wall of tl 


some indication that 


c pee ype. 


] 


s, though they con 

no plot and no evil inten 
are ml many respects neither 
ly in the public interest nor 


; 


. conduc ve to thos reedoms W ¢ 
need to be exereising as they 

Phe publie’s voice, and 

uch cases, IS govern 

are not something dif 

sense. In a democ 

they should in spirit 

attitudes. Regu 

are supposed 

Phere VeTe 

be more. than 
regulation: the 

ic (acting 

regulatory agency) 
public has somehow been 
bed and 
uch agencies 

ith the in 
often by 
regulatory 
“our chents”’ 
we have come from 


originally intended by 


Ongress It reminds one of 


tive status of “wife” and 

in certain senses. It also 

the need for drastic over 

haul of the whole regulatory sit 

uation. This can come only through 
federal government initiative. 

L | 


tration of the U. S. will take such 


redict that the new adminis- 


vacuum. initiative — principally because it 





bell the cat 


this can 


must. Somecons 


And | 


be done by fair and firm executive 


must 


am convinced that 


action at the regulatory and struc 
tural 
without 


levels setting standards 


this constituting 


ship or the 


censotl 
violation of essential 


freedoms. Certainly what we've 


had so far has in some senses been 
No leadership. 
nught be 


feel the 


In considering what 


done along this line, | 


problem, and our predicament, 


requires much positive and 


and 


more 


constructive steps, proposals, 


efforts than are anywhere sug 


gested in this volume. As briefing 


in the 
will be 


for those who wish to share 
effort this 
useful, 


needed. book 


We do 


media. We do need greater respon 


need courses in the 


sibility on the part of media oper 


We do need to realize their 
problems. We do need a better in 


ators, 


formed public as this volume 


tells us. Dut even more, we need 
a program of action. Considering 
the date in 


are, | 


Dlaore emphasis on 


history where we now 
liked to see 


that 


would have 


aspect ol 


the problem of mass communica 


this volume. 


tions in 
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Television Comes to Africa 


Author describes new Nigerian tv 


to Atrica on 
WNTV, 


rm Region Radio 


Pelevision cam 


( ctobe1 31. 1959. repre 


senting the West 


vision service, began transmission 


from Ibadan, capital of the West 


ern Region, just over four months 


after the contracts outlining the 


terms of the establishment wer 


signed in Ibadan between repre 


sentatives of the Government oft 
Western Nigeria 
Limited 


half of the 


and = (Overseas 


Rediffusion ach partnet 
provided capital Ve 
quired. 


The 


first 


opening ceremony 
television 


SCTICS 1 


was a truly historic oceasion 

was performed by the Premier of 
the Western 
Chief 


tended by 


Region at that time, 


Chafami Awolowo, and at 
600 distinguished mem 
Chiet 


that the 


community. 


be Ts ot the 


’ 
\wolowo = emphasized 
1 


principal objective of his Govern 


ment in joming hands to create 


his service was the desire to pro 
vide a self-supporting and powet 
ful educational, entertaining, and 
advertising medium for the Region 


The 


pleasant 


station is housed in a 


building under the crest 


of the low sweep of hills surround 


ing Ibadan. a city of more than 


The build 
constructed of ce 
faced 


half a millon people 


I 
ing is sturdily 


ment blocks with Nigerian 





By George L. Arms 


Consultant to the Government 
of Nigeria in the development 
| TV there 


fons 


Formerly opera 
manager, KETC, St 
Louis 





] | ° 7 
Mahogany mW the Open sort of con 


struction indigenous to the area. 
The technical equipment and trans 
mitters were installed by the Mar 
cont Company. 

There are two transmitters, one 
Ibadan, and coy 
ers the city ERP of tS 


kw Phe Abafon 


has an ERP of 15 kw 


is at Nago, near 
with an 
other 1s at and 
which is 
sufficient to put a good signal into 
Lagos, the capital of Nigeria. Thus 
one station covers at the same time 
the capital of the Western Region 
and the capital of the country, a 
potential audience of far more than 
a million people. Nothing like this 
audience exists today, for much of 


35 





the area does not have 


no. will it 


electricity, sisting of two more 1l6omn 


| projec- 
Be FO 
tors and one 35mm slide projector 


exist tomorrow, be 
cause television sets are expensive feeding a Pve camera. Titles, pro 
ter gram 


in Nigeria; but eram listing's, ete., 


by the day af 


are usually 
tomorrow television can be mounted on a magnet 
a country bl 


board in 
jack letters and 


projected with 
one the studio cameras. 

\ 4 , 1 
speed | 11¢ 


powerful force in 

continent that 1s racing into 
entieth century at full original staff was British, 
resent there ar most of whom came from a similar 
housand ts im Operation, w operation in Cyprus. Nigerians 
robably t eohest viewing au have been trained and = absorbed 
lence per set 1 the world 


7 +1 
i@ss) than 


the staff at a relatively rapid 
\Mlarcont Broadcast rate. During live programing. the 
are available talent, floor 
, augmented and/or 1 and tl irector would all be Ni 
occasion | ai 


DV \\ 


111 Image 


at 
O (Orthicon 


manager, sound men, 


only expatriate (as the | 


and all non-Nigerians 


led) would be a stand-by engi 


supervising a Nigerian trainee 
the video panel. Maintenane: 


and technical standards, however, 


be the 


aaih a 
responsibility 


late engineers for 


son 





to come, because of the complex section of the Ministry of Educa- 
and sophisticated nature of the tion. Christopher Kolado, the far- 
training required sighted hand of the broadcasting 

The policy of the station 1 , section, VOL the first school pro- 
gram on the air November 2, 1959, 
immediately after the — station 


the hands of a board of. sip 


members representing 
ment of the Western Region and started, and has since programed 
three members representing — the an hour a day five days a week 

Rediffusion interests. There is no usually split evenly between film 


amd live productions. Arrangements 


seventh vote. This places 
7 
| 


| have been made with the two lead- 


demand upon the board 
the managing director for at ing suppliers of television sets to 
enlightened of cooperation install television in the schools of 
; the area as rapidly as electricity 

reaches them with a_ potential 

roblems as it dev its maximum of a thousand - sets. 
litical and nati pirit of ind About sixty are in operation in 
pendence the city of Ibadan and the territory 


immediately adjacent to it, and an 
advisory council has been informed 
develop the most fruitful 
programing. 

nediately upon learning that 
television was to become a reality, 
INolado asked for professional help. 
St Was processed through 

everian government to ICA, 
International Cooperation Ad 
asking for a_ televi 

protessional with educational 
experience to advi in the de 

velopment of educational programs, 

the improvement of production, 

specialized training of personnel, 

and problems of utilization. The 

request was favorably considered 

Lagos and Washington, and the 

hor of this article was honored 

by an invitation to spend two years 

ay of public set in Nigeria as an educational TV 

and educational material. Only — pioneer, working with the Ministry 

one hour a day is used for this of Education on school programs, 

kind of television on a regularly and aiding, as plans materialize, 
scheduled basis, and is produced with informal adult programs dur- 


station by the broadcasting ing the evening hours. 





How to Use Broadcasts 


in the Classroom 


NAEB utilization committee 
offers demonstration kits 


When teachers begin to use edu 
class 
with th 
utilization 
dif ficult 
Even the 


cational broadcasts in their 


rooms they are faced 


problem ot developing 
“know-how.” This is a 


problem to solve. word 


“utilization” defies definition. To 


some it means a few minutes of ac 


tivity carried on immediately be- 


fore or after an_ instructional 


broadcast; to others it means 
weeks of preparation and foilow- 
means taking a care 
their 
has to de- 
tech- 
lave 
that 
they increase the lesson’s effective- 


up; to all it 
ful look at the needs of 


Each 


velop his 


classes. teacher 


own — utilization 


niques. Specific procedures 


meaning only to the extent 


ness, and only the classroom 


teacher is able to judge which ac 
tivity is appropriate for his class. 


For years educational broad- 
recognized the value 


The 


teacher has always been an im 


casters have 


of team teaching classroom 
this team. Un 
with the 


portant member of 
fortunately, 


television, the broadcaster has been 


advent of 


so involved with the production 
that the 


times has been 


end ot the lesson class 


room teacher many 





By Clair R. Tettemer 


Chairman, TV subcommittee. 


VOIEB utilization committee 


Pirector, school 


l, KT 


programs and 


A-TV, St. Paul 


researc 





left to shitt for himself. The ques 


tion of how to help bring about 


more effective classroom use of 


has been the 
NAEB 
committee since its organization in 
1957 Local 


educational 


radio and television 


coneern of the utilization 
and 
have 
to help the 
utilization skills 
demonstrations, w or k- 


school systems 


other groups 


made some 


attempt 
teachet develop 
through 
shops, and seminars, For instance, 
the Association for Education by 
Radio-Television sponsored a Uti- 
lization and Evaluation Day in con 
junction with the spring meeting 


The NAEB 


Journa 





of the Institute for Education by 
In 1956 the 
NAEB 


utilization 


Radio and Television, 
ALERT 


and the 


and the merged, 


NAEB 


has 


com- 


mittee continued to sponsor 


this utilization meeting. 
dif- 
ficulty with the utilization courses, 


Probably the serious 


most 


workshops, and meetings is the 


lack of adequate demonstration ma- 
terial. There is a constant 


directed to 


stream 
few 
fortunate 
kinescope or tape 


of requests those 


individuals who. are 


enough to have 


recordings of instructional broad- 
casts. These requests cause a fran- 


+ 


tic search each spring as summer 


planned. 
when 
consider that one of the basic pre 


workshops are being 


This is understandable you 


cepts of all utilization courses 1s 
medium, 


The in- 


familiarization with the 


and the use made of. it. 
creasing number of these requests 
in recent months can testify to the 
seriousness of the shortage of good 


program examples 


In July, 1958. the NAEB held 
its second seminar on instructional 
uses of television and radio. One 
r the recommendations made by 

ticipants at the close of this 
“that the NAEB in 


| 


1th appropriate 


was 
up action W 

educational organiza 
bring about the prepara- 
distribution of a series of 
kinescope recordings (with related 
s, outlines, and manuals) deal- 


ing with principles, practices, 
problems and examples of class 
educational 


radio.” This recom- 


utilization of 


TrOOM 


and 


television 


endation was discussed several 


NAEB _ utilization 
committee and in October, 1959, a 


times bv the 


special developmental project was 
set up to establish a library serv- 
ice of utilization materials. 


The original thought was to col- 
lect existing examples of good 
utilization practices, organize them 
into “demonstration kits” and make 
NAEB head- 
individuals or groups 
working to improve the effective- 
ness of instructional broadcasts. It 
was felt that each kit should be self- 
with all the material 
necessary to carry on a utilization 
demonstration. While kits on var- 
utilization 


them available from 
quarters to 


contained 


ious aspects of were 
was decided to concen- 
first 
which 


needed, it 
trate the 


strations 


demon- 
aimed 
specifically at groups of classroom 


efforts on 

would be 
teachers or prospective classroom 
Later kits could be de- 
signed to be used by school boards, 


teachers. 


school administrators, parent-com- 


munity organizations, and other 


non-teaching groups. 


One of the first requiremenis 
was to find out what materials were 


available \ 


questing information 


series of letters re- 
Was sent to 
some 


; , : - 
SIXT active in the 


field of 


pe ( yple 


school broadcast utiliza- 


tion They were asked to describe 
any utilization material they used 
could make available for na- 


Many 


recel\ ed, but the 


and 


tional exchange. answers 


were news was 
somewhat disappointing. Nearly 
everyone pointed up the great need 
for this enthusiastically 
endorsing the project and plac- 


ing an order for the first available 


SeTy\ ice by 





that 
tle material dealing with the spe- 


lt was apparent very lit- 


cific problem of educational broad 
The 


stumbling block seemed to be time 


cast utilization existed. big 
and money. Many excellent ideas 


ra) } S otfered., but only a 


Were 


few people indicated they could 
take the time or money to produce 
kit 
There were some bright 
he survey, however. Many of the 
said that they 


willing to undertake the productien 


spots in 


people would be 
of special demonstration material 
‘ the costs could be underwritten. 
Information was received that se\ 
eral other organizations were also 
interested in the problems of utili 


Audio 


Visual Instruction and the Depart 


zation. The Department of 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
National 


11 
well as the 


Education Association, as 


American Association 
of ¢ olleges for Teache r Education, 
were working on projects in the 
utilization field. DAVI and DCT 
were jointly sponsoring a television 
utilization seminar to write a book 
let dealing with utilization. In ad 


DAV] 


film on the unique contributions of 


dition, was developing a 


television to education The tele- 


‘ : 
v1s10mnNn subcommittee ot re 


\ACTE 


to be used as a basis for organizing 


was preparing an outline 


workshops and courses to help 
achieve effective utilization of in 
structional television. These organ 
izations were contacted immediate- 
ly to see how their activities and 
the NAEB project could be corre 
lated. 

It was learned from the survey 
that the staff of the St. Louis Pub- 


40 


lic School I'M station, KSLH, was 
planning just such a demonstration 
kit for their tenth anniversary and 
would be willing to develop this 
kit into a prototype for the NAEB 

This pilot kit pre- 
at the NAB convention in 
1960. 


The kit contains a set of sixty color 


project. Was 


Views d 


San [francisco in October. 


slides, two audiotape recordings, 


and a presentation outline for the 


discussion leader. Its objective is 


teacher used a 
“Let’s Find Out” 


show how One 
rram from th 
radio series 
The presentation starts with a 
introduction giving 
the background for the utilization 


tape recorded 
demonstration. Following this the 
slides are shown with a synchro 
nized tape-recorded narration. The 
tape and the slides present a case 
study of the utilization carried on 
The slides illus 


by this teacher. 


the activity and reaction i 


rate 
‘ 
i 


) 
the classroom before, during, and 


after the radio lesson. Some of the 
pictures were taken during the pre 
broadcast recording session in the 
others taken at the 


studio; were 


actual time of reception; and some 


were taken days and weeks after 
the program, whenever some class- 
room follow-up activity was taking 
place. 

On the synchronized tape re- 
cording a narrator is used to set 
and 
Ex- 
broadcast 


the scene, make transitions, 


underscore important points. 
actual 


cerpts from the 


tape use the teacher's voice to 
show the pacing, her intonation, and 
content of the lesson. Special re 
the receiving 


the childrens’ voices 


cordings made in 


classroom of 
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are used to point up the utilization 


procedures. All of these, when 


synchronized with the slides, give 
a composite view of the broadcast, 
he listener preparation, the class- 


] 


listening. and the follow-up 


\ manual containing in- 


for the program chair 


discussion leader is in- 


cluded in the kit. In addition to the 
description of how to carry on the 
presentation, the manual contains 


background information on KSLH, 
he “Let’s ind Out” 
the u 


i¢ USC 


radio SCTIES., 


and of radio in the class 
1. This prototype kit should be 
| \lav. 


; 

loan in 
a De 

rs revealed the 1m 

] , 4 

ror eXamptes ot ou 

tructional broadcasts 


1 
eXallpie 


nce 


roduce 


proj 
two phases. The first 
ent of a program- 
This library will 
‘ecordings of instruc- 
is. The present 
call for the distribu- 
ecord O 
borrowers may not 
tape preview facilities. 


1 


nis hil 11 ¢ 
phase, which Wt Lixé 


vas greatly 


longer to develop, will include spe- 


} 
] 


‘ially produced kits of demonstra- 
tion materials. 


The development of these plans 
aided by a contract 


from the United States Office of 


-ducation, Department of Health, 
ducation and Welfare. This con- 


tract provided for the establishment 


if a screening committee to audi- 
m and select lessons for the pro 
ram-example library, and to re- 
icw the plans for the production 
demonstration kits. At the end 
the contract four reports will 
available: (a) an assessment of 
y of quality produc 
on, distribution, and use of dem 
b) a set of plans 
kits; (c) a list of film 
recordings of outstanding 
broadcasts recommended 
program-example library, 
the pilot kit produced by 
of KSLA. 
far this project has sketched 
dimensions of the utilization 
| has revealed the s« 
he need, and by the 
vhen the contract 
of [education 
be a concrete 
establishment of the 
mstration materials 
and how com 
will be realized 
any things—not 


11 


ik be money. 





Doctors Educated Via 
Open-Circuit TV 


KUED broadcasts medical clinics 


after sign-off hour 


In September. 1959, the Univer 
Medicine 
commenced a series of open-circuit 
KUED, the 
The 
previously 
1953-54 


Lake commercial sta 


sity r Utah College of 


clinics on 
KETV station. 
had 


series in 


television 
university's 
medical school 
presented short 
over a Salt 
tion. The first series had been pub- 
licized by the station, resulting in 
a fairly substantial lay audience 

but latest 
planned, the ETV station manage 
Medicine 


when the series was 
ment and the College of 
agreed that only M. D.’s would be 
informed of the time and station. 
Accordingly, the station signs off 
the air one night per week at 9:30 
p.m. and dark for 
half hour. At 10 p.m., the station 


unpublicized 


remains one 


signs on with the 
medical clinic, presumably watched 
only by the profession. 

Thus far, the results seem to in- 
dicate that the clinic is achieving 
the closed-circuit control of circu- 
lation with all the advantages of 
ubiquitous open-circuit geographi 
cal coverage. The station’s signal 
reaches at least 80 per cent of the 


population, plus areas in 


other states. Approximately 1,300 


State s 


doctors are in the area. 





By Keith M. Engar 
(TV), 
Salt 


KUED 


( tah a 


Uni 


Lake 


anager, 
versity of 
City 





Based on study guides distrib- 
uted, perhaps 20 per cent of that 
number are regular participants in 
the clinics. The medical college 1s 
conducting surveys to evaluate the 
use and the quality of the ETV 
clinic. 

Obviously, ETV is but one of 
man\ are 
used for postgraduate medical edu- 
cation, but preliminary information 


methods which being 


steadily growing ac 
this technique for 
medical clinics by the profession. 
The following list of clinic titles 


indicates a 
ceptance of 
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illustrates the extremely specialized 
nature of the subject matter: 


@ The Diagnosis and Management 


of Cerebral Vascular Disease 


® Common Hemorrhagic Disor 


ders in Children 

@ The Pathogenesis and Pathology 
of Emphysema 

@ The 
Ulcerative 


Recognition of Chronic 


Colitis 


& Manage 
Mellitus (a ten- 


@ Clinical Diagnosis 
ment of Diabetes 
week 


As 1s 


well as single clinics are presented 


course ) 

evident, short courses as 
within the format. Questions are 
handled by telephone and by mail 


with carefully written responses. 


Some of the programs have been 
kinescoped for the benefit of phy SI 
cians who live too far away lo get 
KUED’s signal. The tentative plan 
calls for these films to be bicycled 
the 


around state. 


Careful consideration is given to 
production details by a team con- 
director of 


sisting of the post 


graduate medical education and a 
KUED producer-director. Because 
the material presented is a life-and 
death matter in many instances, it 
is vitally important that there be 
Station 


sonnel have been greatly impressed 


careful preparation. per 


with the flexibility of most partict- 


pating doctors, who have been 


quick to grasp the inherent advan- 
tages of television. The project has 
been fortunate in the talents of the 
medical director who gave careful 
TV project 


study to before the 


commenced. A producer-director 


specializing in medical television 
will ultimately be engaged by the 


college 1f present plans mature. 


At the present time, the clinics 
are produced in the KUED studios 
while this hasn’t limited sub- 
ject matter until now, there would 


and 


be more flexibility were the tele- 
casts to originate from a medical 
the 
center to be 


center. Plans call for univer- 


sity’s new medical 


equipped with television ranging 


from color cameras to vidicons. 


When the center is completed, clin- 


ics can originate directly from the 
area Where personnel and equip- 


ment are concentrated 


and 
shared, so may these clinics be used 
by other institutions via videotape 
or kinescope recording. The divi- 


Just as texts papers are 


sion recently received a grant from 
the Wyeth Laboratories to video- 
course of ten clinics 
on diabetes mellitus. Such a series 
can be sent to another college of 
medicine for use on an ETV sta- 


tion or 


tape a short 


via closed circuit. It is en- 
possible that a “network” 
could come into existence with the 
sole purpose of distributing such 
specialized materials as these TV 
clinics. Certainly the medical pre- 
should 


tirely 


fession 
sibility. 


explore this nos 


I'rom the television standpoint, 
whatever success this venture has 
achieved rests with the willingness 
of an ETV station to present ma- 
terial for a specific audience at a 
given time. It is doubtful that a 
commercial station could afford to 





do this except perhaps in the mid 
lle of the night. 

\s an institutionally 
ETV 


premium 


( 
operated 


station, we can dare to use 


time for an 
influential 


of the 


extremely 
small but audience in 
such 
Sydney Head 
“cannot justi 


assertion of 
able scholars as Dr. 
hat an ET\ 


ty its 


station 
existence by appealing to 
only a few hundred people at a 


time.””! (Geographical coverage is 


le t 
JAUCAS 


hones BEE Elin 


justification to reach a small but 
acutely important audience. It 
would be ridiculous to program an 
ETV station with a great number 
of types as TV Clinic, but an ETV 
station has an obligation to support 
such specialized projects when the 
medium is uniquely qualified to do 
the job. We at KUED are grati- 
fied 


challenge 


and 
of pe stgraduate medical 
TV 


mitted to continue in the project as 


with the achievements 


education by and are com 


long as the need for such education 


exists. 








Project: Mathematics 





Project: Mathematics 


Videotape teaches teachers 


Ingenious as have been both edu 


ators and broadcasters in develop 


ing w and rewarding uses 
tele vision, little has been done thus 


this 


area of in-servicc 


far in using new visual me 


dium in the edu 


cation of teachers. In-service edu 
cation involves professional im- 
' teachers in their un 
both content and 


e SO to 9O per cent 


provement Of tl 
derstanding of 
Sol 
the United States 
ot one 

anothe1 
1960. a 


ring the spring of 


thematics in-service education 
series utilizing videotape was pre 
ented for Austin, Texas, elemen 


Unt 


The series 


r\ school teachers by the 


Iv oO! lexas. 
fathom eee - +] 
\Wathematics Was tne 

a fortuitous meeting of 


1 


] 1 “ 
school need with 


| he 


superintendent 


existing 
itv. research. aim of 
arruth, 
in Public 


{ 


teaching 


¢ hools, 


ettectiveness 


that 


Was 


area of mathematics; 
\lL. Vere DeVault. 


sor of elementary education 


associate 


at the University of Texas, to study 


‘lative effectiveness of se 


media in in-service education 


for 


The two aims 
comple mented each other: or the 


public 


in mathematics. 


schools the series provided 





By Hugh Greene 


- 
writer-producer, radio- 


TION, Unive rsily of Texas. 





mterest-st 


mulating sessions with 


content and method authorities; for 


the university the series provided a 
lot for an expanded project to 

undertaken later in the year. 
The project, operating under a 


National 


was organized as 


rant from. the 
ucalion \ct, 


a joint ettort 


Defense 


of three university 
radio/ 
instruc- 
DeVault, 
team was made up of 
Osborn, 


departments——mathematics, 


ry, 


tion. In 


and and 


addition to Dr. 


curriculum 


Line project 
Dr. Roger 


tessor of 


assistant 
mathematics ; 


pro- 
Claude C. 
W. 


aSso- 


Boyd, lecturer in education; 


Robert research 
ciate in education and TV instruc- 
tor; and Hugh 


IL{ouston, 


Greene, television 





lor these men, 


pilot would also be l 


project 
of team teaching in in-service 


edueation centered around televi 


sion 


veekly hour 


Ina 


and-a-half sessions scheduled on 
the Calpus ot the 7 


hy planners 


University ot 
hoped to 


following two 


objec 


ke \ coneepts 
In modern 
} 


LOW 


+} 4° 
evolving mathematics, 


and to show these mav have 


implications for and direct util 
teaching of 


thematics 


Zation 1h OL Ene 


] 


mentary school ma 


lo stimulate teachers to pursue 


further their study nodern 


mathematics 


lo attain the sé ybreeti the 


project team used a variety of ap 
lectures, 


proaches question-dis 


Le riods. 


cussion “buzz groups, 


written materials, as well as closed 


television. Teachers wer 


circull 
notified of the in-service series in 
mathematics by a memorandum 
instruction of 


Schools Re 


from the division ot 
the Austin » Publi 
sponse exceeded expectation. The 


project team and school adminis 


trators expected no more than 30 
O1 4() this 


series was to be in 


participants because 
addition to 
regular in-servics rrograms al 
with 
7 


1 
I 

“Hore 1 > y 

progress. rioweve 


ready nl 


the first announcement, 3 


/ 
(over one-third of the 
\ustin’s 
volunteered! This num 
252 | 


teachers 
stati of elementary 
schools ) 
limited to 
] 
I 


« 


ber had to be 


cause of space limitations 


\lthough from the point of view 
of the school administrator, televi 


sion was only an unexpected 


benetit” of the im-service 


“fringe 
series provided them by the unt 
versity, from the first the compell 
ing visual medium had far-reaching 
influence in determining the qual 
ity of the sessions. There was first 
of all the startling enrollment men 
tioned previously; the appeal ot 
called 


Lilie rely 


television whether it 1s 


elamour, showmanship, or 


novelty had surely made itself 


a determining factor in the minds 


of many teachers in their decision 


o attend 


More profound were the influ 


television 


exert dl 


ClICCS 


upon the 
The 


which the 


group of project planners. 


long-term project for 
\ustin series was a pilot called for 
halt-hour videotaped programs, 
possibly to be aired by commercial 


There 


project by 


stations was, therefore, built 


into the virtue of the 


necessit\ to 


use of television a 
think in terms of a strict time }imi 
tation and of visual appeal that 
could compete successfully with the 
slick production techniques of com 
mercial television. The time limita 
tion made careful planning a neces 
sity. The information to be com 
municated on television had to be 


well 


thy clear. 


concise, organized, and per 
The relative perma 
Nenece ot a 


program once it Is re 


corded on videotape made perfec 
tion a goal to be earnestly pursued 
These pressures, unsought but un 


al voidabl ’ 


ect team 


tended to make the proj 
better communicators 
for in they 


thinking television, 


NAEB 





were also thinking effective com- 


munication and therefore effective 


teaching 


COURSE CONTENT 
sche Is’ 


\ustin 


request for an iMm-service 


ven before the 
series in 
mathematics, the university project 


had 


programs for the 


team been meeting to prepare 


la reer pre ject 


The 


evolved oul ot a 


ater in the vear. television 


programs series 
of brainstorming sessions. The first 
step Was to select the content. lor 
he c\ustin pilot project, five areas 
sic to elementary school arith 


were determined: 


Lhe differences between numbers 
and TUN rals 

The concepts of base and place 
arithmetic 


Selected laws of 


The structure of the number 


SVstenl 


@® \lodel theory in mathematics 


three of these five 
presented by 


Phe 


ing the television script was this: 


The first were 


closed-circuit televi- 


sion method used in prepar 


Dr. Osborn, the mathematician, 


prepared a written essay; to. it 
were added principles ot teaching 
method by Dr. DeVault. l'rom this 
essay, a TV script was prepared 
by Writer-Producer The 
entire group met to review and re- 
final 


(sreene. 


vise the seript and prepare a 
version. 


It was during the preparation of 
the seript and subsequently during 
itself 


the production that the in- 


television's advantages 
and limitations felt 
l‘undamental to 

munication 


fluence of 
most di- 
the com- 
Project ; 
Vathematics was an apparent dis- 


were 
rectly. 


problem in 


crepancy between the mathematical 
and the communications 
The mathe- 
matics is essentially symbolic and 
other 
transmits with the literal and 


content 

medium : content of 
abstract: television, on the 
hand, 
concrete view of the eye. In trans- 
lating mathematics to TV, it was 
essential therefore to deal in con- 
crete terms and with actual objects 
as much as possible. Practical con- 
cerns often put obstructions in the 
path of this general idea. Often the 
mathematical 
actual 
jects too large to show, or the de- 
that best do the 
would be too expensive or too 


build 


ways in television, the solution of 


best example of a 


concept would involve ob- 


vice would job 


cumbersome to and, as al- 
the communication problems rep- 


resented a compromise between 


the ideal and the practical. 
The 
Provect 


the utilization of 


case of 
resulted in 
several unique 
the kind that could 
be, but seldom are, used in a class- 


solution in the 
Vathematics 


visual devices. 


room because of budget limitations 


or difficulty in setup or prepara- 
tion. A magnetic board provided a 
unique way for the building up of 
mathematical problems and the dis- 
play of visual examples; this board 
is a sheet of metal to which cards 
attached to 
them may be affixed. A strip chart 


with small magnets 


permitted the introduction ot 


mation into the visual: For 





or 


equations cot 


could 


I 


] 
ce Change 


using this device 


ld 
(i 


De 


rt veale 
than 
|. 
Cle 


( 


showing a 


ita al 


letters 


ot 
numerals 


nposed 
d into 
or information 


ia a time 


step al 
mass of 
one time. 
honored — teaching 
re-evaluated in 


| Or 


‘ 1 
O Decor 


instance, 
dusty 
+ 
tel 
OTe) 


s() 


al 


pape T 


informa 


had 


Since 


+ 


ec! ratio, 


logarithms 
ot more 


no 


using 


\\ he rever 


ample that 


by 


e1tnel 


photograph, 


Te ley ision 


possibility 
} ect | 
actors on 


e Aus 


lengthy equations or 


were rejected in favor 


simplified expressions 


more than five lines. 


possible a concrete ex 


could be easily pictured, 
: sketch or 


means Of a 


was used 
also provided the 


of using live actors. 


lathematics made use of 
ot the 


lot series 


one videotapes in 
to illustrate 
a certain arithmetical 
universally applicable. 
for addition 

at detail here 








lies that numerals in a prob 
may be added by grouping « 


associating them = in 


1 
tC) 


a final two-hour round-up session, 

r in which the twenty representatives 

discussed the entire series. Finally, 

combination. That this law does 223 of the participants answered 

not apply when it comes to food a comprehensive series of questions 
shown when one 


almost any 


ap regarding their reactions to the 


on the screen enjoying a 


‘s. A detailed statistical analy- 
ustard, andac the data obtained from the 
this scene, evaluation sheets revealed 
seen combining the two significant facts: 
eccentric @ Based on a question asking for 
statements of opinion regarding 
added. tl mMustal I ffectiveness of the SCTIES, the 
finally reactions of teachers with four 
or more years of experience were 
Was t significantly more favorable to 
\ll of : 4 the series as a whole than those 
combined to create of teachers with three or fewe1 
how anship which vears of experience. 

f @ Based on a question asking for 
a rating of the relative effec 
veness of the different media 


employed in the in service St 
ries, the reactions of teachers 
with three or fewer years of ex 
perience were significantly more 
favorable to the television portion 
of the series than those of teach 
rs with four or more years of 
perience. 

those conducting the It appeared, in other words, 


television was doing a_ better 


] 
i] 


earned neat 


\ that 
| 


achers enrolle job than any other media in com 
the series ind municating basic arithmetical con- 
» rel tively inexperienced 
sted courses of action for eachers. The more experienced 
' the project. The sys- teachers rated television as a con 
valuation made uss 


eneths and weaknesses 


of tributing factor to the series’ ef 
opinion-sampling tech fectiveness, but regarded it as sup 
wenty selected teachers plementary LO 
a barometer of teacher What the 
they talked to other pat tl 


classroom lectures 
television portion of 


Te project provided the teachers 
| sent weekly reactions 


project team. In addition to 
wwse weekly evaluations, there was 


Was a clear, concise exposition of 
arithmetical content in a half-hour 


format; according to the evaluation 
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teachers liked it. In 
results of the 
that 
in-service 


sheets most 


general, the evalu 


ation showed television as a 


medium of education 
had high potential. Teachers as a 
whole felt television was as effec 


tive as face-to-face lectures and 


more effective than question-dis 


cussion sessions or written ma 
terials. They were impressed with 
the evidence of planning and con 
ciseness which characterized the 
Project: 
| ighty two per cent of the partici 
that 


similar 


Vathematics \ ideotapes 


pants indicated would 


like Lo 


they 
attend a series 1n 


the coming school vear 


CONCLUSIONS 
Although 


not be 


final evaluation will 


available until completion 
of the project, certain conclusions 
Television can be 


may be made. 


utilized in in-service education in 
improving the quality and increas 
ing the quantity of such programs 
Television, through the relatively 
new development of videotape, can 
provide a_ circulating library of 
presentations by nationally and in 
ternationally recognized authorities 
in various fields of education. Us 
ing professional television produc 
tion techniques, these programs can 
available to 


be made school sys 


tems for commercial or 
ETV 


systems. 


use on 
stations or on closed-circuit 
Videotape 
television an economical method of 


also. makes 
in-service education; after the ini- 
tial expenditure of time and funds, 
a single program can be used many 


times by many different school 
svstems. 

l‘urthermore, the quality of in- 
service training can be high. Tele- 
vision and the relative permanence 
of videotape demand quality, and 
that demand can be met through 
high calibre production and the de 
skillfully executed 
kind that would be 


time if de 


velopment of 
visuals the 
prohibitive in cost or 


veloped locally for classroom use. 
The use of visual materials by the 
lecturer is 


television — in-service 


smoother than the cumbersome 


setting up ot projectors and 
screens, special easels, felt boards, 
lecturer 


must suffer through. On television 


etc., which the classroom 


these devices can be made ready 
for the instructor on demand by 
careful pre-planning and rehearsal. 

Television then can be an eco- 
nomical, time-saving, high quality, 
and extremely effective device for 
the in-service education of teachers. 

A by-product of the Austin series 
is the hope for future development 
different 


disciplines to attain an educational 


ot cooperation between 
end. The mutual sharing of skills 
into 
the Austin series can be, and should 


and knowledge which went 
be. duplicated in other in-service 
projects. It is a sharing based on 


each participant’s respect for the 


other’s profession, and in_ the 


maintenance of open-mindedness 
that leaves all the participants ready 
from each other. In this 
spirit of cooperation, it is hoped, 


to learn 


eventual 
fulfillment of television’s potential 
in the 


les the answer for the 


in-service education pro- 


grams of our nation’s schools. 
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How Good Is TV 


in Latin America? 


Author recommends mass media center 


to train personnel 


Recently [| was privileged to 


a lecture series in South 


trom 


‘a for representatives 
hi . duaia . 
eighteen countries. Included) were 


Amer 


and 


journalists, deans of Latin 


ican schools of journalism, 


lawyers specializing in journalistic 
\s | discussed with this 


Why 


defensive 


principles 
eroup must we 

with 
\lore 
the pervasive et 


What 


there to 


always 
be on. the regard 


to totalitarianism 7 can be 


done to combat 
fects of this ideology more 
et fective Way 1s accom 
plish this than through the channels 
of communication ¢ 

Over the past several years | 
have had similar opportunities to 
potentials of the mass 
media particularly ET\ 


educational 


1 . a1 

qiisCuss a 
\V ith 
leaders, administrators 


teachers, government executives, 
and others from Spanish-speaking 
This 


result of 


countries article has been 


prepared as a these con 
Versatvions 
It is not a solo voice saving 
‘Something should be done abou 
Wwass media . \tter speaking 
hundreds of these ad 


inl key Derne 


express serious concern, | would 
| 


sav that something must be done 





By William H. Tomlinson 


Consultant in learning media, 
Stephens College, on leave 
Vichigan State Univer 
sity, where he is a TV pro 
gram 


from 


associate 





if these countries are to. retain 


their freedom of expression, and 


seek out means to demonstrate 
eood through the mass media. 
done for 


Something must be 


these who are concerned 


people 
about the problems brought about 
by television, and the effects which 
this medium has, and will continue 
to have under present undisei 
plined conditions. 

Pelevision programing in 
of these countries 1s not good 
added note of concern is expr 
by an official of the Pan-Am 
Union when he savs tl 


convinced of the nee 





on his part, as well as 


persons in the television 
vhich he visited in. si 
\merican countrie 
vw techniques for presenting 


| 


\luch of what 


Some 


i< oO | 
S OOCd 
~ . 


send 


1 | 
nich VW ¢ 
Nol eood | al 
ne tron) 


ferent sources, and not all 


program sources are carefully 


creened to insure that the content 


and quality are good. and apropos 


hese countries have found cei 
taln of tl 


howe 


1e television programs 


whi forward Lo them to be of 


value, but they have indicated 


they would like to explore the po 


tentialities of television beyond thi 


realm of the shows 


‘packaged 
which we provide 
Repre sentatives of these ¢ 
tries have Food ideas for the origi 
nation of television production 
Mats 


ideas of how 


They have 


utilize the 


medium for educational 


and in-school purposes in order to 
help those in their country who art 
unable to presently read or write, 
or who wish to improve upon theit 
lot 
Chey have concepts fo. 
the 


ture and tradition of their 


pro 


evrams which reflect good cul 


But they do not have the technical 


know-how which would allow them 


to efficiently and effectively pre 
pare a television production 
Those of us in the United States 
who have been engaged in televi 
sion for many vears have advanced 
our production and teaching tech 
niques concerning this subject to 
the point where we are in a posi 
help these people in Latin 


\met 


] 


"OnE 
~ 


ica demonstrate methods of 


communication practice in 


and ad 


in the development of 


programing, production, 
ministration 
related to education, in 


programs 


formation Ol 


BEGIN WITH 
GOOD COMMUNICATION PRACTICES 


Why 


practice S 


are communication 


ev ood 
~ 


inportant today’ Simply 


because those television 


programs 


which are being offered in the 


Latin-American countries at pres 
ent do not alway s reflect the best 


Ways 


been developed to use tele 


n quality and good tast 
the De 
the 


time to 


advantage in 
communicating 
Now Is the 


ing the people of 


good thought. 
consider as 


\met 


since 


Latin 


a with these good thoughts, 


television is just beginning in these 


countries. 
We 

all but 

Latin 


mid-1960, 
countries of 


that as of 
the 


know 
three of 
\merica have television 

@ Take Brazil, for example. Tele 
vision is rapidly developing in this 
country. There are 


now nineteen 


transmitting stations in operation, 


including relays. The number of 


sets in use is very near the million 


mark. 
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® Or, in 
of IXducation plans to import 20,000 


Colombia, the Ministry 


sets tor its schools and 


television 


colleges. They also plan to organize 


educational television in that coun 
trv. What 


ple of Colombia have of 200d pro 


guarantee will the peo 


Sram content with visual 


appeal 


which would stimulate the viewer 


to learn more through the pictorial 


image and the spoken word? 


@ In Central America 


Rica there is 


a 
eeneral 
tion concerning the country’ 


ing of install television, 


Ing 


country’s first 


age” by 
rm™ ' 4 P 41 

Ihe tact that the 
television station is in private 
undet 


been 


] +1, . +1 " 
hands, rather than vovern 


ment control, has recom 


mended by a form regime. But 
does iI , 


what 


vate 
Vall 


hands: 


@ Iécuador’s first commercial tele 

vision station has a schedule which 
consists of 
film, 
during a 20-hour period per week. 
( Dine 


approximately 75% 
and 259) ‘live’ programing 

kinds oft 
fill the 75% of their broad 
\nd quality 
production 


must ask what 
film 
cast schedul what 
is being of 
bl ck ° 


SUTVeY) 


of “live” 
fered in the 25% 
@ In Venezuela, a carried 
out in Caracas during the month of 
May, 1960. that 120,000 


homes (67% of the total in Cara 


indicated 


cas) have television sets 


l‘rom these trends it would see: 
that the people of South and Cen 
tral America are enthusiastically 
interested in moving into the field 


What 


they taking? What forms of tele 


of television. direction ar 


\ ision ] 


programing are they develop 


April 


ing’ If their schedules 
include little 


films, or series designed originally 


program 


more than old feature 


for the people of the United States. 


with supplementary sound tracks 


in Spanish then the question of 


the most efficient use of the me- 
dium is raised 
that 


installed, 


Latest reports indicate 


transmitters are being 


television receivers are being in- 


cluded in’ the homes, program 
filled with 


presentation, 


schedules are being 
filmed 


what 


“live” and 


but toward end are these 


people moving : If the medium is 


used for nothing more than 


lO be 
commercial exploitation, then one 


questions the validity of such an 


adventure. 


41 
Nese 


llow are people being 


helped with the organization of 


television programs’ tHlow can 


they be guaranteed better produc- 


Those L 


\mericans who are truly concerned 


tion techniques ¢ atin 


about the effects of mass com- 


munication on their people, 


are 
ideas for the 
best 


manner 
tele- 
to progress in the right di- 


seeking out 
in which they can use 
vision 


rection for its use. 


WE DISTRIBUTE 

The United 
Agency is geared to supply stations 
USIS 


INFORMATION 


States Information 


and networks abroad by 
posts. This agency is designed to 
give foreign peoples greater knowl- 
and understanding of the 
United States of In this 


respect, the USIA 1S doing good. 


edge 


America. 


Such program materials include 
explanations of official aims and 





actions of the 11 ates, tac 
tual reports on American scientific, 


economic and cultural 


education, 


matters and a wide variet of 


special reports on events of particu 


lar imterest to individual countries 


ry groups of countries 


Some ot. the programs are pro 


duced especially for the Agency 


in the United States or in foreign 


countries under the supervision of 


the Overseas posts Others are ac 


quired from the country s commet 


cial stations or networks and trom 


industrial or educational television 


concerns. It would seem, then, that 


large 


Wwe have al 


terials which Are avatilabl 


tribution overseas in the 


' 
recordings 
recordmgs, 01 


film, 
videotape We are 


these 


KITS Ce ype 


0 provide 


11 
ALpit 


countries with these items, 
but what about he remaindet ot 
ther 


filled 


which Ve 


their broadcast dav in which 


program schedules are of 
th the 
provic 


We need 


with 


4 ] 
materials 


good 


Lies peopl 


Lo supply 
] ¢ . ] 
KINESCOp record 


videotapes We 


more than 


ings. films, and 
] 


must them train wrsonnel 


from the wal \mericas vho 
1 ‘ ] ‘ 
would receive pr al, intensive 


product 


administration 


instruction in television ion 
programing and 


We help 


municators in_ the 


must them train com 


techniques of 


good program practice, in| the 


good use ot the medium 


The infiltration of commercial in 


terests in certain instances for 


nothing more than exploitation put 


in these countries has de 


poses 
sraded the idea and ideals of a 


medium which could otherwise ac 


complhish feat of teaching the 


people, and = reaching them with 
respects, the me 


good. In many 


dium has become a pure entertain 
device, COM) 


ment interrupted by 


mercials, rather than a wholesome 


means to bring good to uplift the 
thoughts of — the Wividuals in 
j 

Nese COUNLTICS 

| have seen the low quality of 
local, “live” 


debast cl 


tastes 


program) origination 


values of poor program 


exhibited in some of these 


countries which ha recently 


brought in television 


| have seen programs with 


entv-five minutes of commercial 


copy, supplemented by five min 


utes of program content and not 


content. Included in the dia 


good 


] 
> 


these 
double 


vulgar }* rrormance, 


ue of SO oft 


programs 


have been the entendre, the 


the display ot 
ems in disgusting taste 


| have heard expressions from 


worried mothers who would not 


allow their children to view the 


television screen because of — the 


misuse of the medium by the few 


ho had taken control 


| have watched television pro 


which have contributed litth 


or nothing to the cultural or edu 


ot the 1 ope 


cational advancement 


URGES A MASS MEDIA CENTER 


lf we would strengthen out 


liance with the Latin Americas, 


ould investigate how we 


May 1) 


crease the effectiveness of inte 
communication through the use of 
the mass media. We would inaugu 
Mass Media 


Center for the 
Americas 





We would be gin 


ance program to eftect better inter 


a mutual eud 


communication through the 


mass 
media. 


Such a Center would train mass 


communication personnel in the ce 


velopment of program ideas, and 


in proper production and adminis 


trative techniques. Under bilingual 


conditions, we would seck out the 


most perceptive personnel who 


would be trained in good practices 


unharnessed by commercialism. 


Phey would be supervised in con 


cepts of responsibilities toward the 


mass media, and toward their com 
munities, They would be trained in 
ethical proc dure s which retlect 
last They 


would be 


eood i programing 


trained in the impact ot 
the visual message. So at the com 
training 


pletion Ol thei they 


would return to their country with 
a better concepl of good program 
practice, and organization for bet 


ter communications 


WHERE TO LOCATE THE CENTER? 

Phe place which would seem to be 
ideally suited for a centet 

located 


nust be geographically 


and accessible for 


North Cen 


\merica 


convenient 


sentatives fron 


and South 


have accommodations to1 


cal plant and learning cen 
the participants. 


have the latest facilities for 


issemination of imformation 


to mass communication : the 


training devices, including 


] 


ted teaching devices: the 


1 
Ipetent personnel to 


rliwouDp +. nal { ) ality 
LTCTP ATES » ATM L(>] quail 


train 


become the leaders in com- 


ass 
munication in the Americas. In 


addition, the facilities should in 


clude the latest professional tele- 
with 


provisions for both aural and vis 


vision and radio equipment 


ual recording 
@must be in an environment 
which is culturally compatible for 
both Spanish-speaking and English 
speaking personnel and partici 
pants. 
There are several places which 


might meet these recommendations, 


One which seems to come closest 


to these requisites is the island of 
Puerto Rico, 


Wherever 


such 


its location might be, 
a center would provide the 
mass media with better producers, 
better 
administrators, 


better directors, program 


originatot s, better 


and more creative writers. In addi 


tion, 11 would help the peoples Ot 
Latin .\merica to help themselves 
good educa 


with the creation of 


tional, informational, and cultural 
formats with strong visual appeal. 
And in the 


spoken t Xpressions 


nations with the mixed 

the English, 
Portuguese, the 
South 


varied 


the Spanish, the 


multiple found in 


longues 


and Central America, the 


dialects of the Indians what 


better forn of communication 7 


Television has been recognized 
as one of the most important in 


struments for the advancement of 


information and education which 


has been devised to date. 

\ Center for the Americas which 
would train people in the better usc 
of the mass media would advane 

j 


all . + ‘ 
ClOSeT toward its 


this instrument 








Tape Documentaries 


A guide to production 


When he was public affairs di much attention, Discussing pro- 
rector of CBS, Davidson Tavlo eraming last summer at the Madi- 
( COl pared the radio documen SOn seminar on the proposed live 


tary to Al ( ipp's schmoos. 3D 








1 vrote F wishes some nes 
that all schmoos were dead; but 
agen peep haa Made lean By Walter P. Sheppard 
ttle things because they have so 
uch itality al ra SO many Dec, a \ ntly stud ying for his doc 
ficia Ises | documentary is rate at the University of Wis 
ther like the schmoo. It is ju nsin. He has been im broad 
QSTLNG rad ati s rclUus L\ 
1 l » Tl ¢ O! Nall Ss CS a 1947 acd na botl - 
cn } a a / Muca na sfarrons 
Phe wlio dow ( ry 1S fre a , an wicer. and pro 
J ava Ol ercial Statio 
WBZ Boston has been prod 
ne success do mie iri x nd 
ocumentary segments to s P) 
ram PM_ series? Robert Lewis educational radio network, Rich 
Shavon’s NAEB series, Ever ard I. Vogl reported “‘strong sup 
body's Mountain, is now in its S€e- port” for “a weekly half-hour docu 
ond airing on some stations. Both — mentary report on a current news 
e CBS and N Bt dio mm vorks pit 
ave used the format within th This resurgence of the documen 
year for programs which attracted tary provides an appropriate back 
yround for outlining one procedure 
vids 7 i. the Docu by which tape documentaries can 
ntarvy Dead?” Serz Bulletin of the be successfully produced some 
REC, Vol. 11, N (October, 1949), thing which does not appear to 
1 Re ed from Variety, July 27 
1949 
2See Edward | Pearle, “An Award Richard | Vogl, “Radio Network 


B Jo ; The Seminar Planning 

1960). py 7-91 (committee and Betty McKenzie, editors, 

Live Radio Networking for Educational 
ms (NAEB, 1960), p. 15. 


he NAEB Journal 








re. Becauss 
not depend upon high budgets 
rge casts of talented actors, 
he type ot documentary that 


broadcasters pro 


PLANNING 


, 
In consider ny the 


documentary 
as a tor panes) which eXpository 


and exhortatory programs might 
Is necessary to keep in 


things: l 


xm Cast. If 


und two Luthes 


\WWeaver’s observation that vou do 
a momentous subject to 


documentary form,’ and 
dang r of approaching all 
mentaries as though their sub 
are momentous 


documentary must 


to explain a and 
i course of action t 
to explain a problem 
olutions : Oj 
Informational, o1 
Program Ol a subjee 
10 Solution 1s involved.> | 


a problem and not indicat 


the audience can do 
to finding the 
good idea. [ey 


audience that 


soluti 


41 ; 
and then not 


} ] ‘ 
Ie hone ( 


Call 
the Waterfront’ 


re OT a 


and perh ips 


Orne prograil S31 


documet 
Saudek 
cumentaries absolute 


Robert 


Vamp 
1¢ 


conclusions, and practic 
Vewsweek, Vol. 31, Ne 
95; and Saul Car- 

ot the Radi 

Bulletin of th 
( ue 7 (November-De- 

1949), pp. 1, 4 

t 


broadcast August 16, 1951, as 
program of i@ Nation’s Night- 





N igl i 


fault 


CBS series Thi Vation’s 


mare suffered from this 


Time is the most important in 
gredient for a documentary. 
needed for plan 


l‘irst, time 1s 


ning. Suecessful documentaries 
are not thought up on Monday and 
broadeast on Friday. The subject 
must be thought about, researched 
probed, broken down into its com 
ponents. Only then can the pro 


purpose be determined. 


gram’s 
Second, preparation time 
research, 
people, 
write the program, and produce it. 
Writing in 7/ Science 


VWonitor last summer, Frederick H 


needed to do additional 


gather material, interview 


The Christian 
justly: “Few 


that hit the 


either the 


Guidry observed 


pi ced togethe r essays 


airwaves today boast 


scholarship or the production 


values of documentaries from the 


pre-te levision era. The format is 
neither very well nor widely used 
in the pre sent disc jockey epoch.”?° 


Third, 


the subject adequately on the a 


time is needed to present 


One-time-only documentaries have 
no opportunity to build either «in 
audience or a lasting impact. Most 
have lad 


one-shot documentaries 


little effect unless they were part 
of a larger campaign, such as was 
Erik Barnouw’s VD, a Conspiracy 
of Silence.™ 

The best approach, undoubtedly, 
have a weekly documentary 


Is to 


‘Anne Frank's 
Sound’: Radio Station PBird- 
International Legend,” The 
Christian Science Monitor, August 16, 
1960; Atlantic Two-Star edition, p. 5 
11Broadcast on ABC, April 29, 1948 


10Frederick H. Guidry, 
‘Portrait in 


dogs An 





series, Which will build an = au- 


dience, and to devote as many pro- 
Yrams of the series to each subject 
it adequate- 


coverage 1s 


as are needed to cover 
12 What 


must be 


adequate 
decided separately for 
each subject, bearing in mind that 
detail 
clarification, and 


too much results in con- 


fusion, not that 
“unless a documentary is absolutely 
honest and presents all that should 
be known without making conces- 
interest, it 


sions to any particular 


is. built on a false intellectual 


foundation.” ' 


In addition to time, the tape 


documentary is made up of. the 
following imgredients : 
@ Researcl 


SsecCcne 


in libraries and on the 


@® Kaw material gathered in the 
form of interviews = and 


tape 
sounds to. 21 


give the documentary 


life 
« Selection ot 


significant items 


from the research and raw ma- 
terials 
e \ SCrUpl 


imagination, 


written with as much 


inventiveness and 


showmanship as the writer can 
bring to it without distorting the 
subject 


~ 


e \ produ fon that POReS smoothly 


and brings out all of the values 


of the script without distortion 

@ An open mind that does not ap 
proach the research, interviews, 01 
writing with inflexibly preconceived 
notions of how the final program 
will 


sound. 


12Carson, of 


13Norman Corwin, Thirteen by Cor- 
win (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1942), p 241. 
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INTERVIEWING 


k;very interviewer has his own 


methods. lor this reason, there 1s no 
point in outlining a specific meth 
\ny that 


the interviewee to relax and res/ 


- 
odology technique 


gets 


ond 


naturally and that results in the 


desired raw material is valid. There 


are, however, a few observations 


that might be helpful to someone 


ho has never done any interview 


ing for documentary use 
Like ordinary broadcast intes 
VICWSs, 


based 


the subject 


documentary interviews are 


upon as much knowledge of 


as possible, and ques 


} 


ons must be prepared in advance 


‘he documentary imterviewer has 


an advantage denied other radio 
interviewers: There are no re 
strictions of time or logical devel 


opment on him. He 1s free to fol 


low all 


questions, he can 


avenues opened up by his 


digress from 
can take the 
needed to do the 


he main path, and 


time 


10b thio 


oughly 


This freedom, of mav be 


course, 


endangered by the prepared ques 


ons. The interviewer may become 


intent on following them that 


fails to tollow up unexpec | 


] 


leads. The only way he can avoid 


this danger is by keeping constantis 


ilert. 
\ touch 


mes appreciat is 


interviewees some 


that 
receiving an 


advance outline, or series of guide 


questions, indicating the areas to 


There is a 


be discussed danger 


here, too, 


for the interviewee may 


memorize his answers. This :an 
be avoided by carefully 
thre questions aS 


rewording 


they are asked 


and by requesting the interviewee 
not to use notes. 

To allow time for setting up the 
recording equipment, establishing 
the interviewee, and 
that a 
minimum of an hour should be 1l- 


lowe d 


rapport with 


so on, experience indicates 
and that 
an hour and a half is better. The 
recordet 


for each interview 
should be set up and 
started running as soon as possible. 
Some tape is used up on prelimi- 
chatter, but this 


nary procedure 


avoids creating the tension that 


may develop in the interviewee if 


the easy flow of amenities has to 


le interrupted to start recording. 
With the machine already running, 
the interviewer can just guide the 


conversation around to the topic 


to be discussed and inter 


et the 
viewee talking about it before he 
is quite aware of the transition. If 
an engineer is available to operate 
the recorder, so much the better 
Interviews are best 


third 


for the 


conducted 


without any person present 


(except engineer, who 


should be tucked into a corner). 
\dvisors and superiors sometimes 
inhibit responses by their presence 
checked 


\ccuracy can always be 


after the interview by playing che 
the 
this because they 


ape. (Teachers can be most 


difficult about 


want their pupils to use perfect 


grammar and to speak without anv 
stumbling or hesitation, making 
sound completely 


unnatural. The teachers should be 


the youngsters 


opposed on this as_ strongly as 
necessary to win the point. ) 

\ studio is not always the best 
place to conduct documentary in- 


terviews. The background noises of 





spon 
unmatched 


Also 


iew itself o1 


interfere with free- 
\ 1 | } 
VIusiCa maict 
avoided. for 
editing destroys 


When. the 


errtere With edit 


t 


back 


loud. the 


S LOO 
is to record the in 


place and make 


the background 


separate tape 


in behind the in 


production of he 


point tna 


t 


up a 
MLerviewilng, 


isually done at the same 


addition recording 


ting and effective patterns 


sound should nol be 


OVE rlooked 


al any location 


apes of such 
ounds can be valuable in the fin 


ished program for backing narra 


ion, establishing atmosphere, 


unctuating a and so o1 


montage, 
Like any othe sound effect. the St 


ounds can, of 


course, be overuse d 


There is no rule on how much 


raw material’ should be 


rece yrded. 


It is probably not possible to gather 


too much if the writer severely 


vhen preparing the 

ra lor the thirteen half-hour 

broadeasts in his One World Flight 
eries, Corwin recorded enough ma- 
hundred 
The present author recorded 


hours of 


pro 


terial for a hours of air 


material for a 


programs 


15-minute 


storv of active CIVIC 


on in Massachusetts high 


and about thirteen hours 


ial for a half-hour pro 


traced an ope ra produ 


Hh mceptuon to pertormance 


to tuck an extra reel 


WW 1 S¢ 


if blank into the 
: 


11 all mterview trip 


Lae 


vho rorgets this 


evel 


the unpleasant exper! 


running out of tape just 


thinks of another 


rVICW CE 


a better wav of stating 


or calls in another person 


something to contribute, or 


vou that a machine that pro 


duces a useful sound will not i« 


} 
turned on 


two months 


again to! 


tcl the broadcast 


THE SCRIPT 


@ PP rcliminart Writing 


said 


Lape 


\ 1 see 1 
Lous Sulh form tol 


funetion documen 


Lary Wi 


ling. tori 


proc ee ds from 


content. Therefore, the program 


cannot be more than sketchily out 


the writing 


] 
! 


eoun until 


aw material has been 


and Sherman P 
Radio Tele 
Harper & Brothers, 


LWdank 


and 





The first l | i the preparation 


for writing is the longest and most 


Wearisoni 
usually 


taped material. It is neces 


sary to listen at least three times 


before tarting to outline the pro 
ran once tor an overvi w of 
second 


third 


| | 
heckino 
CHeCKING 


r ] 
Material, al 
tine tol 

details 


require 


and a 


( Hotes, 
ore notes and 
plex material Nay 


j 


six playbacks before an out 


be prepared 

ten transcript of the tapes 
isten to 
or twice 

beginning writing 

\lakinge one certainly 

vork, but the material is 


writ 


ore easily digested 1n 


Nan DV eal leven Vitn 


transcript, the final 
segments of tape to be 
—— en 
Sed 1) ¢ 


CHNOLCE 


1 ' 
made by eat DeCause 


transcript does not indicate exac 


inflection patterns or articulation 


\ portion of a statement chosen 


for inclusion in the program with 


checking the recording may be 


found to end on an up inflection, 


or the interviewee’s articulation may 


make impossible Lo edit 


planned \djustments after the 


finished take time. 


script is 


Phere is no set ratio of the 


amount of taped material gathered 


to the amount of material used in 


but selection must 


] 


minutes of recorded 


was used in each program in 


minute series mentioned above 


hour 
minutes of taped material, 
] 


probably a little 


opera documentary used 
which is 
usual lx 


musical material involved 


more than 


cause of the 


Mar« 


listening to all the 


time ror 


be made ruthlessly. Only items hav- 
ing a definite bearing on the sub- 
ject and moving the program along 
should be chosen. All color and 
life should not be drained out of 
the material, but patient and care- 
ful selection will uncover items that 
both move the program along and 
contribute color. 


nce the tentative selection of 
the segments of tape to be used has 
been made, outlining the program 
is the next step. Once the outline 
has been completed in considerable 
detail, the tapes should be listened 
to again to make the final selection 
of the segments to be included and 
time them. 

The segments planned for inclu- 
should not be edited out of 


sion 
the ryO7} al ft: aS il ] » scr] E 
he original tapes until the script 
is completed, otherwise the writer 


may decide that he wants to use an 


additional two of a 
that 


spoiled the 


sentence or 


statement and then discover 
editing 


wants to add. A far 
is lo postpone the 


the previous 


‘rragments he 
safer procedure 
editing until the script is finished 
and develop a system of indicating 
“cuts,” 


if the lapes planned for inclusion. 


m paper the segments, or 


There are several ways of doing 


this. One used successfully by this 


writer looks like this: 
TOE GISH (P42): START CUT: “3 
clearly remember 
the time when...” 
END CUT 
then we got to- 
gether and decided 
New 
(0:32) 


to gO to 


York ie 


The name ts that of the interviewee. 


‘P4” indicates the reel of tape on 
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vhich the interview is recorded 
The indicates in which speech 
of Gish’s the statement is to be 
found. The figures in parenthesis 
after “END CUT” show the tim 


ing of the segment, or cut. If Gish 


ere on a tape with another in 
erviewee, an additional figure 
ould be ims¢ d to show which 
speake is Gash o1 he 1 1p P4 ] 2 
ipe number P4, the first intet 
ewe is second speech. In the 
production script this notation 
inus i location figures 1h 
serve as a cu 
It mav be worth the effor1 ( 
quired to transeribe each cul co 


pletely rather than. just making a 
note of the first and last words. 
transcript has already been 


all ot 
the appropriate 
Phe 


the exact words of 


made tor the taped material, 


portions should be 












re-copied, transcript keeps 


each statement 


to be included handy for reference 
while writing, it aids editing if 
SOM ot the material has LO be 


rimmed, and it serves as 


lute identification of each cut from 
the original tapes in case it 1s 
needed Phe imocation T1igures ex 
plain | abo t should Tt ised on 
| cu nscripts, loo. 

( opying ea ¢ h transcript O1 


ND CUT 


and adding a 


onto a 
head 


arranging the ma 


11 Writing 
I WI ili 


\ll of the types of radio 


announcements, 


‘ation, interview and so on 


1 


Vea 


andl all ot the 


writing 


drama, 


place in documentary scripts, 








usual rules for radio 
should be followed 
attention-get 


script 
\n 


ting opening is perhaps more im 


writing 
etfective and 
a documentary than in 
The 


Vightmare 


tant im 
broadcasts of 
opened 
th the loud clanging of an alarm 
mg: Corwin’s UN program Could 


' Opened with a crescendo of 
iughter; and my own opera docu 
entary began with Boris Gold 

ovsky singing some unfamiliar 
usic from Carmen in his best 


+ ont . 
mductorial voice 


If possible, the opening should 


iso make a promise to the listener, 
a promise that touches him vitally 


Corwin’s UN 


Li 


program Document 


with: 


opened cold 


LLETIN Ladies and gentlemen 
There is a man-made 
»rce thousands of 
, , 
times vreater than the 
drogen bomb.!* 


The promise must be one that can 
be kept and must not be presented 
in a way that arouses false expec 


tations in the listener. 


Undoubtedly one of the reasons 
that the radio documentary has been 
decline was the untortunate 


1) 
1 al 


ndeneyv of writers 


documentary 


nd producers to succumb to Pro 


LS PDOMLDASTICOSIS | OU 


fi } fi 


documentaries in the past 


began by holding out the promise 


E ; 
of a thundering music cue fron 
% id S N Be Sente he es 
}OQIO 
li rwin, Document 4/777 


r MBS, March 28 








Stravinsky's Firebird and a narra- 
tor in full voice, and then delivered 


nothing more startling than a 


simple talk on the local buttonhook 
factory, illustrated with “‘ta-pock- 
eta-queeps,”” an inspirational state- 
ment from the company president, 
and the inarticulate mouthings of 
the factory foreman. 

@ \ arration 

beads 


The string on which the 


of taped material are threaded 1s 
narration. Possibilities for varying 

should be surveyed before the 
usual third-person narration — is 
Written into a script. 

l‘irst-person narration by some- 
one who is in some way a part of 
effective 
but 


few things in radio are more pain 


the subject can be very 


: ss 
fhe person can read well, 


ful than listening to a businessman 
teacher or a la- 
lf first-per- 


or a doctor or a 


bore r reading badly. 
son narration is used, the person’s 


Nno;rl 


nal spec ch patterns should be 


studied and _ written into’ the 


Second-person narration gives 


the script a greater feeling of 1m- 


mediacy than third-person narra 
tion. It is written in the present 
ense (“progressive present’): 
| You e Wal \ 
Tit 11i¢ puicr i t¢ I os 
anit ( h ul s ou 
cre notl 4 4 
) get out ( d letters 
1 uns 
IWThe procedure is) similar te 
used for the People. See Max Wylie 


Radio and Televisi 
New York 


1950), pp. 610-11 





your guitar, and put vour tennis 


racket away in a_ frame, and 
then vou come downstairs 19 
Third-person narration itself 


from the usual un- 
The narrator can 


can be varied 


identified voice. 
be a character created for the pro- 
gram, or, as with first-person nar 


ration, he might be an actual per- 


son 
(ther narrative variations in- 
sung narration, such as used 


Train by Millard 
multi- 


clude 
in The Lonesome 
Lampell and Earl Robinson ; 
voice, or split, narration, used in 
The March of Time 
devices to break up narration, such 


Series ; and 


as the “proxy listener,’*° who asks 
questions as the listeners’ repre- 
sentative in the studio, and Cor- 


Voce (The 


Christmas ) 


Plot to 


vin's) Sotto 
CAverthrow 
@ Production Devices 

\ny production devices that can 
add brightness and showmanship 
should be used in the script. They 
need to be chosen just as carefully 
as the cuts from the taped ma- 
terial, and they should make a posi- 
tive contribution to the program 
their 
ones are usually 
\n ef- 


fective example of this occurs near 


and not be used for 
The best 


Own 
sake ae 


developed from the subject. 


IWNorman Corwin, “To the Young, 
This Is Har! (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 1942), p. 267. Bill is the 


program narrator 


20The term is Erik Barnouw’s in s 
Handbook Radio Writing (Boston 
Dy. C. Heath and Company, 1949), p. 57 
This discussion of narration is based 
largely on his treatment ot the subyc 

t. 











the broadcast 
would look 


ducation: 
er and an 


provide 
} I 


vecial musi 
\ 


SI 
«luctions. They usually 


f W sit ck rr 
me standard 


record library. 


woodwind quartet, 
chimes, Or. some 
to full orchestra. 


these might even 


sic only brietlv % rt F the 


standard opening format r the 


yea) 
‘ld on narrative transi 
and when he showed how 
New York authorities 
the buck of responsibility 


ont conditions, he took 


he NAEB Jour? 








sequence 

as an or 
program’s sub 
whistle 


Was more 


nusic would have 


finishe d, the 


original tapes 

y, he reads 
| Se 
picked for 
ses prob 

repeating 
as satisfied 


th what 


TAPE EDITING 


tapes LO ex 

the material to 
1s a sin ple proc 
Lsovht ey 

a higniy creative 

attention giv- 

as retaining 

1 

hnorTrl6yal speech 

edited tapes 


many broadcasts. 


ing 


technique of cu 
ig tape is too familiar 
able to add anything 
editor 


very tape 


tricks and methods. 
me new wrinkles 
process, however, in the 
editing and splicing in 
Vagnetic Tape Re- 
M. Haynes (Pren- 
A pair of the 


li ] by N. 
ice-Hall, 1957) 


editing 


non 
made in 


agnetls SCISSOTS 





addition 
the standard editing equipment. 


iermany are a valuable 


PRODUCING THE PROGRAM 


When everything else is ready, 


there are LWO methods to choose 
roducing the show. 

method consists of re 

the studio portions 

narration, music, 

and so on on a 

the in 


Che cuts from 


tapes are then spliced into 
propel 


in the studio tape. 


may seem the easiest and 


ethod of proceeding. It pre- 
volume 
and the 


however, that the 


} 


- 1 
of both the 


bo ap 
studio 
the same. In 


experience, this 


1 


is extremely 
+ ] “y+ > . “W 
Oo achieve satistactorily, 
most programs produced this 
have annoying variations in 


other drawbacks 


There are 


this technique, too. It prevents 
the overlapping of taped material 
and studio 


material, such as was 


done in the sequence already de 
“Crime on the Water 
also makes timing inflex 


scribed fron 
front.” It 
ible and makes it impossible to do 


the studio portions of the 


live 

Th 

these problems, but it requires 

nore advance preparation for pro 

than the 

method. The preparation consists 
' editing all of the cuts to be 
| 


d out of the original tapes. The 


program 


second method eliminates 


ducing the first 


program 


cuts are arranged on an empty 
reel in the sequence in which they 
will be used, with a short length 


of leader tape between each of the 
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cuts. As the program is produced, 
the engineer cues up each cut (he 
can do it by eve if the leadet 
arranged appropriately) and plays 
it in its place 
This method 


levels throughout if 


ensures consistent 


the play back 


levels of each cut are set and bal 


anced with the studio portions 


ahead of time. It permits blending 


taped cuts with studio-produced 


flexible 


over timing as the production pro 


IVES control 


material, 


| 


ceeds. and permits doing the 


studio 


portions live at air time 


* * * 


Establishing purpose, research, 


interviewing, recording, writing, 

these 
result in a 
Past 


decline of the 


editing, and production 


Are processes which 


tape documentary. failures 


and the form. voc- 
curred, at least in part, because the 
form looks so simple. It is simple, 
in many but it 


ways, is also simple 


to abuse because the real success of 


a tape documentary depends upon 


imagination and 


inventiveness 


tempered with taste and under 


anding 
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How to Get Started 
in FM Radio—Part II 


Staffing and programing 


Novembet 


] 
lournal I out 


In an article in the 
1960, 
lined the steps required in the ap 
| and the 


construction of a 


december, 


lication for subsequent 
new educational 
IMI station of 250 watts power o1 
more, listing the various items of 
technical equipment necessary and 
their 


approximate Cost, 


constructed — station 
be staffed 


companion 


newly must 


and programed, 


article will deal 
vely with these topics, 
ith some comments on the use of 
educational station as a labora 
tory for vocational training of stu 
dents for employment in commer 
cial radio and T\ 


stations 


STAFFING THE STATION 


Certainly if the licensee of the 


new station is a school district of 
moderate size or a college of mod 
est means, it is absolutely essential 
that the paid operational staff be 
kept as small as possible consistent 
with reaching the educational and 
public-service objectives set forth 


March-April] 1961 


in the application-for-construction 


permit. Too large a paid staff may 
invitation for a 


be an sweeping 





Since our 


together 


By Roger J. Houglum 


Manager, KRVM, Eugene 
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The Effectiveness of Television as a Teaching Tool 


valuation of the Effectiveness of sary as and Audience 
Reaction to Programming on an Educational Television Station, 
Effectiveness of Television in Teaching ‘sah Nursing. 
The Comparative Effectiveness of Instruction by Television, 
felevision Recordings, and Conventional Classroom Procedure. 
Training by Television: A Study in Learning and Retention. 
Quartermaster Training Command Educational Television Study. , 
I“ffectiveness of Television in Teaching Sewing Practices. 
Television in Army Training. ery iz 
Learning from Kinescopes and Films. j 
Make a Dress—TV! 
Television Versus Classroom for Learning General Psychology. 
Mass Media and Learning an Experiment. 
Liking and Retention of a Simulcast. 
Educational Television Programs and Evaluations, 1954-55, 
Relative Effectiveness of Verbal Introductions to Kinescope 
Recordings and Training Films. 
An Investigation of Closed-Circuit Television for Teaching Uni- 
versity Courses 
Reprint of a Review of The American Psychologist as Distributed 
with the NAEB Newsletter of December, 1955. 





Increased Productivity Made Possible by Television in Extension 
Work. 

Penn State TV Research Project (1955). 

Learning and Attitude Changes Resulting from Viewing a Tele- 
vision Series, “Bon Voyage.” 

Television as a Training and Educational Medium. 

Experimental Study in Instructional Procedures. 

A Study of Teaching by TV Under Two Conditions. 

Experiments in Instruction by Closed-Circuit Television. 

An Investigation of Television Teaching. 

The Schenectady Experiment. 

Teaching Typewriting Through Television. 

Television at Evanston Township High School. 

A Study of the Effectiveness of Television as a Medium of 
Instruction in High School Chemistry. 

TV and the Crisis in Education. 

Closed-Circuit Television as a Medium of Instruction. 

Teaching Algebra and Physics by Means of Television. 

School Television in Canada. 

A Brief Report and Evaluation of Closed-Circuit Television 
Instruction in Mechanical Engineering 360 and Physics 230/240. 
An Experimental Study in Instructional Procedures. Report #2, 
Miami of Ohio. 

TV—Technological Revolution in Education? 

Relationship of Teaching Effectiveness to Class Size. 
Audio-Visual Aids and Chemistry at Purdue (Final Report). 
Teaching by the Discussion Method. 

ETV and Palm Beach County. 

TV in Washington County Schools, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

TV in Army Training (Minimal TV Experiment). 

ETV at Idaho State College. 

A Foundation Looks at College Teaching by Television. 

A College English Teacher Looks at Television: Composition. 

Does Lack of Contact with the Lecturer Handicap Televised In- 
struction ? 

The Application of Television and Kinescope Recordings to Reduce 
Instructor and Student Training Time and Training Costs. 

Project Number One: An Experimental Study of College Instruc- 
tion Using Broadcast Television. 

Report on Some Uses of ETV in Fifteen School Systems of the 
United States. 

Report of the National Experiment of Televised Teaching in 
Large Classes. 

An Evaluation of Televised Instruction in College English 
Composition. 

Annual Report of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Status Report on the Chicago City Junior College. 

The Chicago City Junior College Experiment in Offering College 
Courses for Credit via Open-Circuit Television. 





. An Adventure in Educational Television: A Report on “Asia 
in Ferment.” 

Teaching by Television in the Army—an Overview. 

A Survey of Educational Television. 

The Detroit Television Teaching Project: Report for the Year 
1957-58. 

Television: Its Effectiveness in Ninth-Grade Science Teaching. 

. Teacher A-V Education via Closed-Circuit Television. 

. Experiments in Teaching Effectiveness Applied to Introductory 
Sociology. 

Evaluation Report for the 1957-58 School Year. 

Television Teaching: Conventional Lecture versus Highly Visual- 
ized Film Presentation. 

An Evaluation of Televised Instruction in College Freshman Math- 
ematics. 

The Effectiveness of Laboratory Instruction in Strength of Ma- 
terials by Closed-Circuit Television. 

The National Program in the Use of Television in the Public 
Schools: A Report on the First Year, 1957-58. 

The Effectiveness of. the New York State Educational TV Project: 
September-December, 1958. 

The Nebraska In-School Television-Correspondence Study Pro- 
gram: A Progress Report for 1957-58. 

Communication Skills: An Experiment in Instructional Methods. 
Final Report on the 1958 Summer Television Project: College- 
Preparatory English and Mathematics. 

A Brief Study of Televised Laboratory Instruction. 

Comparative Teaching Effectiveness of Radio and Television. 

. The Chicago City Junior College Experiment in Offering College 
Courses for Credit via Open-Circuit Television: A Report of the 
Second Year of a Three-Year Project. 

An Evaluation of the Experimentation in Classroom Instruction 
via Television. 

An Experimental Study of the Relative Effectiveness of Television 
Presentational Techniques and Conventional Classroom Procedures 
in Promoting Initial Comprehension of Basic Verb Form Con- 
cepts in Elementary Spanish. 

. An Experimental Study of College Instruction Using Broadcast 
Television, 

. A Study of Certain Factors that Influence the Use of Radio 
3roadcasts and Recordings in Public School Classrooms. 
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The NAEB began 35 years ago, as a loosely knit organization of a few 
pioneers in educational broadcasting. As the only professional or trade 
association in the field, throughout the years it has worked to improve 
the professional status of the educational broadcaster—and the quality 
of educational programing. Nine years ago, members established a tape 
distribution network for educational radio. This self-supporting network 
today supplies over a hundred educational radio stations with ten hours of 
programing a week, programs from foreign as well as domestic sources. 








